Talk of a Finnish peace brings to sharper focus problems confronting the European Advisory Commission s 
three chiefs: Britain's Sir William Strang, Russia's F. T. Gousev, and the United States’ John Winant. 
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Guns grow underground 


Guns, shells, planes, tanks . . . all 
begin as hunks of ore in a mine-car. 
Without this raw stuff of war, bat- 
tles cannot be fought. Three-quar- 
ters of a modern military plane is 
aluminum, Fifty such planes shoot 
seven tons of copper in one minute 
of combat. War steels require chro- 
mium, nickel, molybdenum and 
other minerals in their formulas. 
The mining industry is doing a 
superb job — helping to crush the 
Axis by sheer weight of production. 
Aluminum capacity is seven times 
i Output of 
stecl, copper, magnesium and other 
metals is breaking all records, 


its peacetime average. 


Covers: Boilers * Pressure Vessels * Steam, Gas and Diese? Engines * Turbines * Electrical Equipment 


It takes plenty of power to mine 
these war-precious ores. Aiding 
many of America’s mining com- 
panies in their fight against power- 
crippling accidents to boilers, tur- 
bines, engines and generators is The 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection 
and Insurance Company. 


With the largest staff of inspec- 
tors it has ever had, Hartford Steam 
Boiler is playing the most vital role 
in all its 77 years of specialized 
engineering insurance—helping its 
policyholders and 
the nation in the 
supreme crisis of 3, 
American history. 


THE HARTFORD STEAM BOILER INSPECTION 


AND INSURANCE COMPANY © Hartford, Connecticut 
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2 Control Now Top Issue 


Republican congressional leaders have 
ied a surprise attack on the Admin- 
tion's scheme to get the Emergency 
e Control Act, which expires June 
continued pretty much as is. As a 
uit, extension of the price law has 
ome, overnight, one of the hottest 
es in Congress. 

Administration strategy is obvious. It 
3 foregone conclusion that Congress 
| tack to the act a ban on consumer 
nq subsidies, and that this will bring 
wn a presidential veto. The Admin- 
jtion wants to stall consideration of 
act’s extension until the last possible 
oment. The idea is to allow no time 
a compromise following the veto. 
hen, to keep price control from dying, 
yngress would be forced to extend the 
esent law by a simple continuing reso- 
tion. 

These are the tactics which the Ad- 
pinistration has twice employed suc- 
ssfully to extend the life of the Com- 
odity Credit Corp., with no ban on 
bsidies (which CCC administers). 


ing [ 


epublican Strategy 


Republicans are trying to thwart this 
heme by calling for immediate con- 
ideration of the price act. They have 
he help of farm bloc Democrats. ‘This 
Timmer.aameaves the Administration with meager 


© McFall Mipongressional support. However, that 
an Vv. upport is strategically located, so its de- 
lev Leaving action may still be successful. 

wo Changes Wanted 


It Aside from the subsidy ban, congres- 
ur Cx ffmsional leaders now want to make only 
1, Ko HMtwo important additions to the price 

: Baw: (1) a provision prohibiting price 
ya. ecelings on farm commodities being 
gia fg oxed below parity, regardless of soil con- 
L servation payments (this is a revival of 

the Bankhead bill); (2) some provision 
= Be for quicker and more effective adminis- 
trative and legal review of OPA’s edicts 

BW—Jan.22’44,p17). 

Republicans are anxious to avoid 
verloading the bill with special legis- 
ition. Overloading would give Presi- 
dent Roosevelt a good political talking 
o- and make it difficult to override 
us veto. 


Veto Assets 


Administration opponents hope they 
can override the veto, but this is by no 
means certain. Congress’ action in over- 
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riding the tax bill veto is no criterion. 
In vetoing that bill, Roosevelt assaulted 
a prerogative of which all congressmen 
are most jealous. Many congressmen 
who revolted then will uphold the Pres- 
ident on a veto of the price control 
bill. 

Labor leaders are standing by on the 
price control-subsidy issue. If the Presi- 
dent loses out, they will immediately 
demand relaxation or abandonment of 
wage control. Roosevelt may again be 
able to take advantage of this threat 
to keep the farm bloc in bounds as he 
did in forcing extension of consumer 


food subsidies. 


Bowles Plays Smart 


OPA itself is no longer the object of 
congressional hatred that it was during 
Leon Henderson’s regime, so price con- 
trol is in no great danger of attack from 
this angle. And Price Administrator 
Chester Bowles is not overlooking any 
bets. His recent announcement that 
OPA will shortly establish a “price re- 
conversion policy committee,” which 
will have the job of advising the agency 
on how it can safely dispense with price 
controls at the earliest possible moment, 
is intended to show legislators, farmers, 
and business men that OPA’s heart is in 
the right place. 


& 
“Differential Rationing” 


The War Food Administration and 
OPA soon will be ready to go ahead with 
their plan for hiking the rations of work- 
ers in heavy industry who need a higher 
calorie diet than the average person 
(BW—Feb.26'44,p52). 

Meats, fats, and sugar rations are to 
be stepped up. 

There’s a $5 word for this—differ- 
ential rationing. Principal mechanism 
for it will be = & cafeterias, other on- 
the-job feeding facilities. 

Extra rations are counted on to popu- 
larize in-plant feeding, about which 
Washington is now very enthusiastic. 
ay ping rations have been issued 
in the past, but the idea is now being 
put on an organized basis. 


* 
Food Control Merger 


The War Food Administration is buz- 
zing with an impending major reor- 
ganization. Object: consolidation with 
the Dept. of Agriculture. 

This move to appease critics of the 


present split administration may involve 
involuntary resignation of Secretary of 
Agriculture Claude R. Wickard and 
voluntary resignation of War Food Ad 
ministrator Marvin Jones. In the shuffle, 
Fred M. Vinson, Economic Stabiliza- 
tion Director, may be moved into the 
dual job. 

Secretary Wickard has been rehears 
ing his swan song for months. Food 
Administrator Jones—fed up with a job 
he didn’t want anyhow—has been pining 
to return to the more peaceful precincts 
of the federal courts. 

Vinson, as War Food Administrator 
and Secretary of Agriculture, would get 
greater power over agricultural prices 
Aim: to prevent repetition of such 
tragicomedy as OPA’s fumbling of corn 
and hog price ceilings. 


* 
Simplification Politics 


Prodded by the thought of what the 
Mar. 15 return is doing to the tempers 
of 50,000,000 taxpayers, the House 
Ways & Means Committee is making 
progress on its tax simplification bill 
Chairman Robert L. Doughton an- 
nounced this week that the committee 
had roughed out a plan that would re 
lieve about 30,000,000 wage earners 
with incomes below $5,000 of the neces 
sity of filing a return. 

So far, the simplification drive has 
not run into any major obstacles, but 
there may be trouble later in reconcil 
ing the Senate’s affection for the Vic 
tory tax on gross income with the 
Administration’s desire to make simpli 
fication the occasion for exempting 
9,000,000 taxpayers in the bottom 
brackets. 


« 
Cost-Plus O.K. 


Current hearings on cost-plus-fixed 
fee contracts by a Senate Military 
Affairs subcommittee may—like previous 
congressional investigations—result in a 
declaration against cost-plus agreements 
but will not lead to any flat prohibition 
of their use. 

War production officials, including 
WPB Chairman Donald M. Nelson, 
Under Secretary of War Robert P. Pat 
terson, and Adm. Emory S. Land, chair- 
man of the Maritime Commission, 
agreed on elimination of cost-plus con- 
tracts wherever possible but held out 
for “flexibility’—which means cost-plus 
—in handling tricky jobs. Many con 
tracts for aircraft, where designs are 
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From Portland, Ore. to Guadalajara, 
Mexico ... San Francisco to Ogden... 
Los Angeles to New Orleans—Southern 
Pacific is a vital link carrying men, 
supplies, and war material for our two- 
ocean war. 

No railroad is more strategically lo- 
. and none has more difficult 
problems involving operation across 
vast reaches of mountain and desert. 


cated . . 


To meet its problems Southern Pacific 
has initiated far-reaching improvements 
of equipment and methods. More loco- 
motives more passing tracks and 
sidings ... centralized traffic control... 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC, whose sleek GS4’s are symbolic of big-scale ra 


uses advanced automotive-type 


pressure-gun 


lubrication to operate li 


greater distances between service points. Shell supplies the special lubricant 


Whose Loco 7 


larger yards ... all-around greater ca- 
pacity for the war effort, which will be 
helpful too when peace comes... 

Less spectacular, but no less vital, is 
the novel lubrication system now built 
into 75% of Southern Pacific’s 2200 
locomotives. Many parts of these en- 
gines today are lubricated in the same 
fashion as a car—an advance from the 
old “grease-cup” method to modern 
pressure-gun lubrication. 

Southern Pacific called on Shell to 
supply a pressure-gun locomotive lubri- 
cant which would withstand 
terrific strains and perform 


LEADERS 1 War Proovcrion RELY On 


SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 


equally well in temperatures from 4 
below zero to 125° above. 

Shell Research developed this mod 
ern Industrial Lubricant. Not only has 
it made possible longer runs betwee: 
service points, but saved in both mai 
power and maintenance. 

Constant improvement in lubricants 
is a major duty of the “University 
of Petroleum,” Shell’s research labo- 
ratories. Shell engineers apply these 
improvements in the field. 

Are you sure that your plant has the 

benefit of all that is new 


lubrication as it develops’ 


FIRST ol! refinery to 
win the Army-Novy 
Shell's Wood River Refinery 
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aging constantly, and for shipbuild- 
ind ship repair probably will con- 
eon a cost-plus basis for the rest of 
war. 


e 
mber Priorities, Too? 


VPB is putting the finishing touches 
that long-debated plan for allocation 
4 strict end-use control of lumber 
V—Feb.12’44,p21). 

| lumber users will be required to 
hit their estimated requirements to 
PB for review on an over-all basis. 
PB will then allocate stated amounts 
specified uses, taking care to see that 
mand is sweated down until it 
btches supply. 

One point as yet unsettled is the 
estion of giving out priorities in addi- 
bn to allocations. The Army and Navy 
»nt their orders rated ahead of author- 
d civilian demands. WPB wants to 
t all approved requirements on the 
me footing. 

Meantime, WPB has tightened up 
s control of containerboard, requiring 
users (except those taking less than 
4 tons a quarter) to get specific author- 
ation ielece accepting deliveries. No 
riorities on containerboard will be 
sued, but WPB may direct mills to 
roduce specified types and grades for 
gent military uses. 


* 
ndependent Union Puzzle 


One of the National War Labor 
Board's toughest organization nuts—rep- 
entation for independent unions on 
he “Big Board”—may be cracked soon. 
0 Independent union officials say that 
hey don’t trust A.F.L. and C.1.O. peo- 
le to take care of their interests. 
\VLB’s public members are sympa- 
has thctic, but want to work out a scheme 
een Bthat will be acceptable to.the A.F.L. 
1a Bend C.1.O., which are prone to regard 
a! independent unions as company- 

ints #cominated. 
sity Prospects range from designation of 
bo. f° permanent staff member to the job 
ese Jag! keeping the independents informed 
of board activities, to actual appoint- 
ment of alternate labor members from 


th : ; “i? 
rs these unions, with the right to partici- 
,2 Bgbete in the board’s business. 
2 
Aid for Small Employers? 
Labor unions are beginning to worry 
: about what will happen to small employ- 


ets in the postwar period. From a 
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union standpoint, the keener competi- 
tion is and the more producers there 
are in an industry, the stronger is la- 
bor's position. 

Straw in the wind is the proposal by 
Philip Murray, C.1.O. president, that a 
government commission be established 
to look out for the small steel compa- 
nies. Murray named 20 small, semi- 
integrated steel firms, employing around 
30,000 men, which he thinks will need 
federal assistance to keep going after 
government orders stop. 


* 
Truman to Probe Textiles 


Having delivered itself of its annual 
report (page 17), the Senate’s ‘Truman 
committee 1s moving on to new pas- 
tures. A cursory investigation of short- 
ages of low-end textile products—work 
gloves, for example—has broadened out 
to become a survey of the whole textile 
field. A_ full-fledged investigation of 
the problem now has a place on the 
committee’s agenda. 

Efforts to solve the shortage of low- 
priced textiles lately have been further 
complicated by the Foreign Economic 
Administration’s heavy demands for 
such goods—demins, chambrays, mel- 
tons—for shipment abroad. 


a 
State Dept. Blocked on Oil 


President Roosevelt is in Oil Admin- 
istrator Harold L. Ickes’ corner on the 
Arabian pipeline project (page 22), so 
there’s not much that Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull can do about it. But there’s 
bound to be friction between Hull and 
Ickes, on which the British can capital- 
ize in the forthcoming conference on 
world oil problems. 

The State Dept.’s nose 1s out of joint 
because it wasn’t consulted in advance 
of the demand made upon it by the 
Army & Navy Petroleum Board for 
approval of the Arabian project. This 
week, it almost blocked clearance of 
Ickes’ radio reply to the Petroleum In- 
dustry War Council’s charge that gov- 
ernment ownership of the Arabian pipe 
would be a fascist approach to the 
postwar world. 


Seeks Public Support 


Army intrusion into the foreign eco- 
nomic policy field is hamstringing the 
State Dept. in mapping this country’s 
postwar economic relations with other 
nations. As things are now, the State 
Dept. never knows when its proposals 


will be vetoed by the Jomt Chiefs of 
Staff. 

For that reason, the department wel 
comes the resolution brought forward in 
the Senate this week directing President 
Roosevelt to create a 33-man foreign 
economic commission to study oppor 
tunities for U.S. collaboration on 
omic matters, hopes that it will prompt 
public opinion to demand action so 
that the department can throw off the 
Army’s restraint. Authors of the reso 
lution are Thomas of Utah, Kilgore of 
West Virginia and Truman of Missouri, 
all Democrats. 

In the State Dept.’s opinion, con- 
gressional sponsorship of foreign eco 
nomic policy discussions would have the 
additional value of carrying more weight 
with Britain and Russia than if the de 
partment were going on its own. 


con 


Cement Rules Eased 


W PB has decided to lift its flat pro- 
hibition on crosshauling of portland ce- 
ment, but it is telling distributors that 
they must save transportation wherever 
possible by swapping orders voluntarily. 

Before the ban was lifted, cement was 
the only solid commodity subject to 
mandatory zoning regulations (the 
others are mostly liquid chemicals), and 
WPB came in for hot criticism on that 
count both from the industry and from 
the Truman committee. Cement will 
remain on the list of commodities cov- 
ered by WPB haulage request TR-2, 
which permits processors of certain ma- 
terials to exchange orders without lay- 
ing themselves open to antitrust action. 

W PB also is urging manufacturers of 
containers and pulpboard—which were 
added to the list recently—to take ad- 
vantage of TR-2. 


6 
Crop Incentive Measures 


Washington’s food regulators anx 
iously await the Mar. 20 report of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics on 
farmers’ crop planting intentions. They 
expect corn and cotton acreages to 
exceed 1944 production goals but think 
soybeans and peanuts will fall down. 

To prevent too great a decline in oil 
crop acreages, the government guaran- 
tee prices on soybeans were upped last 
week by 10¢ a bu. to $2.04 a bu. for No. 
2 green and yellow soybeans; on peanuts, 
the guarantees were raised by $5 a ton to 
$145 a ton for Runners, and $10 a ton 
to $160 a ton for Spanish and Valencia 
types. Prices of oil crops will be upped 
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in this Picture for you--- 
Mr. Cor Owner: 
Manufacturer: 
Fleet Operator: 
Ship Operator: 


The story back of this 
picture is one of oil and 
engine saving! It's a story 
of vical importance to 
everyone who operates or 
manufactures engines... 
from automobiles to the 
biggest diesels You'll find 
this story different from 
any other oil filter story 
you've ever heard!...a 
story of an oil filter that 
does more than strain or 
fileer oil but actually 
cleanses oil! Send for the 
FREE BOOKLET,Key to 
" Then 
you ll know why DeLuxe, 
in a few years time, has 
become the leading filter 
with men who know oil 
filters best. 


DELUXE PRODUCTS CORP. 
1425 Loke Street, LaPorte, Ind. 


Clean Lubrication 


FILTERS 


and PISTONS 


re 
——— i ] 

\ ats) Arto, manufacturers of Cast iron Pistons of special lightweight 
=” design. standard equipment with over forty manutacturers. 


further if March intentions show deficit 
plantings. 


To boost lagging milk production, | 


government payments to dairy farmers | 


have been increased to a minimum 
of 50¢ and a maximum of 80¢ per cwt. 
of whole milk delivered in March and 
April, and to 8¢ per Ib. for butterfat. 


co 
Tug of War on Corn 


No sooner had Philip Raymond 
O’Brien, president of the Chicago Board 
of ‘Trade, come to Washington to 
demand an increase in the corn price 
ceiling to $1.45 a bu. than farmers 
took the hint, stopped selling, and some 
processors may have to close shortly. 

OPA is still sticking to $1.16 a bu. 
Unless it yields, the War Food Admin- 
istration will have to buy, requisition, or 
order terminal elevators to set aside for 
government account stocks required by 
yrocessors. WEA had intended to buy 
52,000,000 bu. beginning in April (BW 
—Keb.26'44,p56), but the farmers are 
forcing its hand. 


€ 
Light Metals Choice 
‘loo much, rather than too little, 


seems to be holding up plans for manu 


facture of aluminum landing mats for | 


aircraft—which some officials regard as a 
handy way of mopping up the light 
metals surplus. The Army now can hav« 
its choice of either aluminum or mag 
nesium, and it hasn’t decided 
would be better. Aluminum Co. of 
America is ready to take on the job, but 
no contract has been written. 


° 
Capital Gains (and Losses) 


A move to force President Roosevelt 


off his strict policy of nondeferment of | 
government employees is seen in rejec- | 


tion by the War Manpower Commis- 


sion’s deferment review committee of | 
requests by WPB for deferments of | 


many of its top-flight personnel. 

When vitamin producers finally de- 
livered this week on their promise to 
OPA to slash prices voluntarily, they 
went further than OPA expected. OPA 
officials observed, however, that the 
break didn’t come until after the in- 
dustry’s big winter sales season was 
just about over. 

Unexpected lend-lease orders from 
Britain are supposedly the reason why 
helicopters are hot again at Henry 
Kaiser's Fleetwings division. The Kaiser 
rotary-wing ship (BW —Aug.7'43,p18) 
had been put away on ice for the post- 
war period after successful tests a couple 
of weeks ago. 
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DIFFICULTIES OF DOING Bu INESS 
AT A DISTANCE . 


Let Marine Midland hel 
you in New York State 
at short distance 


Overworked Long Distance | 
urge a time limit on calls these | 
war days. But suppose a 5-mi: 
call—or a series of them 
enough? 


If you are faced with a ; 
business problem in one of \ 
York’s up-state markets, the 
officer of a Marine Midland | 
may be able to help you at as 
distance. These executives 
loc ted 38 New York ( 
munities throughout the 
They know local business and | 
people. Perhaps they can s 
information you need... help 
with their firsthand knowledge. \\ 
suggest you check with then 
help in ironing out some of | 
difficulties of doing business at 
distance today. 


in 
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People in Washington are beginning to worry more and more about the 
gamble that hes been taken on civilian supply. It’s a gamble that war with 
Germany will be over—or virtually over—this autumn, in time to start divert- 
ing manpower and materials to consumer goods before the pinch gets too 
tight. 

Congress may force some expansion of civilian production (page 17). 
Otherwise, the chance of this gamble’s winning becomes a little poorer with 
each passing day. Not that WPB and OPA have given up hope, but the 
doubts are growing in the minds of those charged with caring for civilians. 

* 


OPA is haunted by the specter of clothes rationing. The effort has been to 
avoid this at all costs. 

Unlike Britain, we haven’t standardization or quality controls—two of 
the primary requirements for successful rationing in textile lines. Thus the 
argument that we have England’s experience to guide us is idle. 


Sober students now wonder whether, in a certain few categories, there 
will even be enough goods to ration if the invasion has not become an assured 
success by October at the latest. 

e 
WPB is seeking to supply needed types of textiles—sheeting, infants’ cloth- 
ing, women’s inexpensive dresses—by production directives. These are 
accompanied, where necessary, by appropriate priorities. 


Nevertheless, the over-all pinch persists, particularly in cotton goods. 
Allocations of cotton textiles in all categories—including Army and lend- 
lease—have just been reviewed and cut back (although officials dodge the 
subject as much as possible). 

Trade circles this week were talking of 15% less cotton goods for civil- 
ians compared with 1943; War Manpower Commission wants a 48-hour week 
in the industry. 

oa 


Protest of WPB’s Office of Civilian Requirements over Foreign Economic 
Administration’s requests for supplies shortly will break into the open. 

This should come as no surprise. First off, FEA’s takings cut in on 
many of the much needed civilian supplies—shoes, inexpensive clothing, 
food, garden tools. Moreover, OCR is already touchy because the armed 
services have spiked its carefully worked out programs, so competition from 
this new source is doubly nettling. 

& 
Needs of the Foreign Economic Administration are large and growing. This 
agency not only buys for the United Nations Relief & Rehabilitation Admin- 
istration, but also supplies the requirements of liberated peoples under the 
Allied Military Government during the six months between the time of Army 
occupation and the passing of administration to UNRRA. 

FEA is determined never again to let the Nazis feed the people behind 
their lines better than we feed those behind our own, as happened in ital) 
(BW—Feb.26'44,p119). Hence the stepup in this agency’s procurement 
program. 

The FEA seeks to avoid disturbing civilian supply in the United States 
as far as possible. It shops for goods that aren’t moving off retailers’ 
shelves. It bought 3,000,000 pairs of shees that were spurned here because 
nobody would spend ration stamps on the poorer types. It takes Army 
rejects and Army surpluses. 

Nevertheless, little things like Army rejects have helped meet minimum 
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6 Stee 
Wartime urgencies call for the utmost accuracy in measurement of industria! ~ 
output, yet precision has never been more difficult. Ele 
Standard indexes, such as Business Week's (page 13), long ago were = 
revised to reflect production of armaments, a factor theretofore omitted 
because of its slight importance. Less vital adjustments have beer made TRAL 
from time to time. Yet aberrations persist. = 
Take, for example, the Federal Reserve Board’s indexes of production Mo 
in two of the most important heavy lines—transportation equipment and De} 
machinery (chart, page 21). Both have dipped since November because - 
they are based on man-hours worked in these industries, and man-hours pRIC 
unquestionably have declined. Spe 
Yet there is some basis for wondering if man-hours tell the whole story; — 
the index of munitions production is steady, which may mean that we are {Fir 
getting more production per man-hour. This same line of thought gains +Ser 
some weight from the fact that the munitions industries have required sub- io 
stantially fewer men than earlier estimates had indicated would be needed +Su 
Moral to all this is: Study all production figures carefully before you h 
draw any conclusions that will influence your business decisions. ‘Rt 


Present status of industrial production is crucial because it will influence the 
whole trend of war and reconversion. Here's why: 

If deficient manpower is pulling down munitions output to the detri- 
ment of the war effort, look for a whole new set of controls—including pos- 
sibly even a national service act. 

lif fewer man-hours of work are producing everything the armed forces 
need (or if we are over the hump on munitions and cutbacks now exceed the 
new programs), reconversion is closer than it looks. 
e 


The fact is that the figures on which Washington officials—and business— 
must base their decisions are, right now, inconsistent. 

Now is the time to take a long, studious look at costs. Obviously the 
margin between costs and ceiling prices is shrinking. 

When the cutbacks begin to come faster, the squeeze on profits will be 
critically severe. |f you can’t get favorable consideration from OPA before 
that time, as the steel industry is trying to do now, you’re in for trouble. 


Rising costs have had a very marked effect on steel—even at a time of virtual 


100 


peak volume. The National City Bank’s compilation of earnings of 30 lead- 

ing steel companies shows a 7% decline in net income last year, and things 

are worse now because the preponderance of production is in least profitable aa 

products. it 
Steel shortly will get price increases—but piecemeal and on certain \s 


items only. Moreover, OPA is determined not to let these increases become 
the signal for general breaching of the price line. 
Price officials insist that steel isn’t the bellwether this time. Most 
buyers of steel products are makers of munitions or other heavy goods, and 
OPA will give them markups to reflect higher steel prices only on the merits 
PAGE 10 of their individual cases. 
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i Week 

THE INDEX (see chart below), . . . . . . °2385 

proDUCTION 
Steel Ingot Operations (% of capacity).................0.0.0...... ye eee 98.8 
Production of Automobiles and Trucks.................................. 17,655 
Engineering Const. Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands)... $6,226 
Electric Power Output (million 1 killowatt- Ne san a ee Ree ee tesa e ae 4,465 
Crude Oil (daily average, 1,000 bbls.).......... a ea ener 4,413 
Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons)........ 0.2.0.0... 0 eee eee ee ee 2,085 


TRADE 


' Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)............ 78 
All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)...................00.0.0.. 52 
~ Money in Circulation (Wednesday I IR 5 olathe sw hese on $20,823 

j Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year) Lieeaa eins —11% 

Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number).................0e00eeceeee 24 


PRICES (Average for the week) 


Spot Commodity Index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100)................... 249.2 
Industrial Raw Materials (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 162.6 
Domestic Farm Products (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 221.6 
Te $56.73 
‘Scrap Steel Composite bitin viesc cde eee es seataeen sevens $19.17 
{Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.) . . See rs ee : 12.000¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.).. Pes dd wae RET eee $1.64 
+Sugar (raw, delivered Ne oa co bu dw alae Ree aaa 3.74¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)......... 0.2... 006... 0000s 20.86¢ 
aga oid ass 00s DORs deUNA EASY OSS eRSH $1.301 
' tRubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)..... 2.2.2.2... 0.000. c ee eee 22.50¢ 


FINANCE 


= 90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor's Corp.)................0.ceeeeee 94.9 
_ Medium Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s).......... sake 3.72% 
High Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s)................. 2.74% 
_ U.S. Bond Yield (average of all taxable issues due or callable after twelve years) . . 2.32% 
- Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)............. 1.00% 
_ Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)......... 4-31% 
BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks....................... 32,327 
_ Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks..................... 53,290 
_ Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks................ 6,394 
Securities Loans, reporting member banks.............. 0.02.00. 0 20. c ee ene 2,728 
U.S. Gov't and Gov't Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 38,898 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks.............. 2.2.0... 0 0005. 2,857 
_ Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series)..................... 1,200 
_ Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series)............... 12,042 
’ Preliminary, week ended, March 4th. + Revised. 


+ Ceiling fixed by government. 


Preceding Month 6 Months Yeor 


Week Ago Ago Ago 


t238.5 239.0 2389 227.9 


97.5 97.2 100.3 99.1 


+17,805 17,745 15,350 17,460 
$5,294 $4,892 $7,851 $14,335 


4,445 4,524 4,351 3,947 
4,423 4,400 = 4,235. 3,887 


+2,065 2,138 2,022 2,113 


77 80 83 78 
52 55 67 52 
$20,696 $20,534 $18,571 $16,154 
—9% +8% $1% 426% 

36 33 26 103 


249.3 248.8 247.0 248.6 
162.4 161.6 160.8 159.3 
221.3 220.5 215.7 208.8 


$56.73 $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 
$19.17 $19.17 $19.17 $19.17 
12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 


$1.63 $1.64 $1.44 $1.42 
3.74¢ 3.74¢ 3.74¢ 3.74¢ 


20.88¢ 20.70¢ 20.40¢ 21.12¢ 
+$1.308 $1.309 $1.368 $1.266 
22.50¢ 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 


94.2 92.4 93.9 87.3 
3.73% 3.72% 3.82% 4. 02% 

2.74% 2.73% 2.69% 2.77% 
2.32% 2.34% 2.29% 2.33% 
1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 
8-3% i-3% i-1% 1-1 % 


31,902 31,873 mE 31,305 
53,267 52,177 46,739 41,470 


6,412 6,396 5,735 5,963 
2,868 2,610 1,485 927 


38,755 37,930 34,100 28,657 


2,842 2,816 2,935 3,296 
1,100 1,540 1,145 1,786 


12,240 12,132 9,540 6,130 


§ Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 
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TH THE BULLET-PROOF ves; '~ 
THE LAmP WI Sima 


was working, his extension cord 
lamp, hanging or lying nearby, was bom- 
barded by particles of white-hot steel, pre 
breaking the bulb. That meant time 


wasted to get a new bulb... slower work. 


G-E Research brought an answer to this a 
problem. Soon, welders were using a Ae 
new G-E rough service lamp coated with 
a tough, resilient film of lacquer... a becal 
lamp with a “bullet-proof vest’ that actio 
resisted welding spatter, helps speed and | 
war work, Ac 


seriol 


It 


ua Os les, 3 anoth 
"Ber, 


The same G-E research, which licked this war 
production problem, helps give you the best 
lamps for every lighting need. And always its 
aim is to make G-E lamps stay brighter longer. 


neces 
could 
Su 
the § 
these 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS if ie, 


find 
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= 
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Hear the General Electric radio programs: “The G-E All-Girl Orchestra’, Sunday 
10 p.m, EWT, NBC; The World Today news, every weekday 6:45 p. m. EWT, CBS. 
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Peace Plans in Trouble 


Anglo-American clash on postwar economic policies takes 
precedence over differences with the Soviets as threat to the 
solidarity of the United Nations. 


On the very eve of the great invasion, 
a policy conflict has developed within 
the United Nations. 

Superficial observers blame Moscow, 
because of what appears to be unilateral 
action by Russia in dealing with Poland 
and Finland. 

Actually, the more serious problem 
so far as Washington is concerned is the 
unmistakably widening breach in Anglo- 
American solidarity. 
eCan’t Be Ignored—There will be no 
open break, and the differences which 
have been developing behind the scenes 
will certainly not be allowed to inter- 
fere with immediate military plans. 
Both nations have too much at stake— 
in lives and in national destiny—to al- 
low that. But the breach is already too 
serious to be ignored. 

The cause of the trouble cannot be 
traced to a single source, but basically 
it revolves around differences in think- 
ing on many war and postwar problems 
of a political character. 
eNew Peace Insurance—Because the 
system of political controls set up after 
the last war failed to preserve the peace, 
there is determination to find a more 
practical method this time. 

The planners, however, have already 
tun into difficulties, and it is these that 
lie behind the current crisis in Anglo- 
American relations. 
¢To Hold the Keys—It begins to be 
apparent that this is what is happening: 

At Teheran, Cairo, and Moscow (it 
may even have started at Quebec or 
Casablanca), the men responsible for 
drawing up a realistic plan to prevent 
another war decided that nothing short 
of ngid control over the key resources 
necessary to an armament program 
could accomplish the goal. 

Since the United States, Britain, and 

the Soviet Union control the bulk of 
these raw materials within their terri- 
tories, it was obviously up to them to 
find some plan on which they could 
agree, and then hope that it could be 
sold to the smaller nations. 
*Two Complications—This was no 
more than proposed, however, before it 
posed a whole series of complications 
the most serious of which simmered 
down into two categories: 


(1) How can economic controls— 
comprehensive and rigid as these must 
be if the scheme is to work—be im- 
posed without interfering with the sov- 
ereignty of small nations? 

(2) How are the major powers going 
to solve their own conflicting interests? 
Here the interests of governments (in 
the case of monetary, credit, and ship 
ping arrangements) and the private 
business of their nationals are involved 
@ Sovereignty Sacrifice—lhe first objec 
tion cannot be answered now. Not even 
the firmest advocates of the new policy 
of economic controls in the interest of 
international security deny that a stran- 
glehold on the key raw materials of the 
world is within the grasp of the great 
powers and that, if ever they united to 
administer these to the disadvantage of 
the smaller states, little could be donc 
about it. It is clearly a case where, if 
the scheme is adopted, the little fellow 


To London goes Under Secretary of 
State Stettinius to sell economic peace 
insurance (page 107). But his test of 
salesmanship will come when he con- 
fronts Congress, piqued about being 
kept in the dark on foreign policy. 


must wait and see how fairly it 1s admin 
istered 

One example of international eco 
nomic collaboration on such a scale—the 
wartime operations of the inter-Allied 
Combined Boards (BW —Jan.29'44,p55) 
—is eminently successful. 

e Big Stakes Involved—But the prob 
lems precipitating today’s crisis involve 
the economic interests of the major pow 
ers themselves. And no move illustrate 

the scope of the problem more effec: 

tively than the Saudi Arabia oil deal 
(page 22). 

All three of the major powers hav« 
both a political and an economic stak 
in the Middle East. Britain—through 
government  participation—has 
governments and oil for decades. ‘Uh 
United States, by its recent acquisition 
of propertics in Saudi Arabia and its 
more recent proposals to engage in goy 
ernment-to-government 
prices and distribution, has purchased 
what amounts to an economic 
the Middle Fast. 

e New U. S. Policy—It is obvious to the 
politically wise that this 
prophetic of a new foreign policy 

(1) It marks the first time the U.S 
government has taken a direct, propri¢ 
tary interest in the foreign commerc 
of a key commodity; 

(2) It is plain that it is an astute ef 
fort on the part of Washington to 
checkmate both British and Russian oil 
interests in the Middle East 

Small, individual oil operators in the 
United States are no more perturbed 
than traditional imperialists in the oil 
hierarchy in London, and there will be 
long and acrimonious debates befor 
an effective United Nations control 
over this key commodity is worked out 
@ Hemisphere Trouble—Anglo-Ameri 
can friction has reached an even more 
alarming stage in the case of Argen 
tina (BW—Jan.22’44,p103). 

Britain is importantly dependent on 
Argentina for wartime meat supplies 
This allegedly is behind London's stub 
born refusal to break relations with the 
fascist clique now in the saddle in 
Buenos Aires (page 107). But when this 
persistent refusal to cooperate with 
Washington made it impossible to hold 
Bolivia in line, nearly upset the de! 
cate political balance in Chile, and last 
week threatened the staunchly pro 
United Nations stand of Uruguay, 
Washington sent a stiff protest to Lon 
don and demanded a prompt review of 
the situation. 

e@ Rubber Rivalry—In dealing with two 
more vital commodities, the points of 


juggled 


agreements on 


base in 


ventur 1S 


Everyone knows that world forces are 
shifting, but few save technicians realize 
theedepth and scope of impending shifts. 

To emphasize this point Assistant 
Secretary of State Adolf A. Berle, 
Jr., speaking at Duke University last 
month, cited predictable shifts in na- 
tional populations. 
@ 165,000,000 in 1970—The U. S., 
he said, could look for a_popula- 
tion of 165,000,000 in 1970: Brazil, 
with 45,000,000 now, may expect 
90,000,000 then; while in all north- 
western and central Europe popula- 
tions are declining, southeastern Eu- 
rope and the Soviet Union are areas 
with rising populations. 

The technicians at the Office of 
Population Research, Princeton Uni- 


versity, working closely with the 
League of Nations’ Economic, Fi- 


nancial & ‘Transit Dept., have sur- 
veyed this field and next week will 
publish “The Future Population of 
E.urope and the Soviet Union.” 

@ Predict Prewar Trend—These tech- 
nicians, fully cognizant of the hazards 
of projecting populations in the midst 


Population and the Balance of World Power 


of war, show that birthrates can be 
expected to resume their prewar 
trend after a war slump and a post- 
war boom: 
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@ Outlook for Germany—This war 
will hit only the chief participants 
—Germany (below left) and Russia— 
hard enough to alter final projec- 
tions for 1970: Germany may have 
a population of 64,000,000 instead 
of 69,000,000; the U.S.S.R. only 
222,000,000 instead of 251,000,000 
(1939 frontiers). 

e Gage for Future—But for econo- 
mists the pattern of population 
growth—or decline—is a gage to fu- 


Distribution of German Population by Age Groups in 1950 


birth deficit 


Dote Office of Populotion Research, Princeton University 
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U. S. may reach a static po; the b 
(barring wholesale immigrat) , and 
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view of London and Washington are 
poles apart. 

The British, before the war, dom- 
inated the world’s supply of natural 
rubber. With the Dutch, they con- 
trolled output and prices. British inter- 
ests expect to recover their Far Eastern 
plantations after the war, but United 
States consumers—newly endowed with 
a synthetic industry—have no intention 
of allowing them to manipulate the price 


16 


of such a vital war material as rubber. 
@—And Tin—In the case of tin, Lon- 
don—if it recovers its mines in Malaya— 
is still kingpin. The United States has 
found sie a tin supply at home, 
nor an effective substitute. But it has 
other weapons with which to bargain 
including 68% of the world’s postwar 
merchant shipping tonnage. 

Behind the current crisis is a grow- 
ing realization in London that Russia 


and the United States hold important 
new powers in the international com 
ferences that are ahead. Only these two 
powers are actually able to choose bx 
tween participation in the proposed new 
economic coalition and isolation. The 
United States, in particular—worl 
creditor and banker as well as the chiet 


r mune 
maritime and naval power—has powertu b 
_ res 
bargaining weapons. . 
__~ . . . . » + 
hese issues explain the visit to Lon- ith 


sed 
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Secret treaty with Lever 
| cost several millions, but it 
ds the long soap feud. All 
igation is to be dropped. 


\fter years of washing their dirty 
» in the courts, the nation’s biggest 
5 manufacturers, Lever Bros. and 
ter & Gamble, have called it quits 
, out-of-court settlement. 

Terms Are Secret—The peace achieved 

te last month was in no wise a break- 
, agreement. Lever Bros. came out 

it yp in a secret treaty which provides 

ut P. & G. will pay its Boston rival 
ral million dollars. 

In return, P. & G. gets the right to 

nike “New Ivory” soap under patents 
ering Lever’s Swan soap. 

Previously Lever had accused P. & G. 
nfringing Swan patents (BW —Jun. 

|'41,p32), and its charge was upheld 

y the Fourth U. S. Circuit Court of 


Vith recommendations for industrial 
cconversion to civilian production off 
's chest, Sen. Harry S. Truman’s 
pecial committee is now launching a 
und robin of hearings to investigate 
iberty ship construction. Concerned 
ith whether the cargo craft could be 
ised for hospital ships and troop carri- 
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Appeals at Richmond, Va., which re- 
versed a lower court verdict (BW —Jan. 
5'44,p82). 

@ Slate Is Clean—The soap giants have 
had each other in and out of court on 
one charge or another since 1926, when 
they came to grips over an alleged 
imitation of Lifebuoy soap by P. & G. 
But the recent armistice settles the only 
two court tussles still pending, besides 
removing the probability of P. & G.’s 
carrying the Swan patent infringement 
case to the U. S. Supreme Court. 

Primarily the out-of-court truce ended 

Lever’s civil suit for damages resulting 
from the patent infringement. ‘This case 
was filed in Baltimore in September, 
1942, but was not scheduled for trial 
until last month, after the circuit court 
ruled in Lever’s favor. 
e Off the Docket—P. & G.’s counter- 
suit, charging Lever with unfair trade 
practices in marketing Swan—imitation 
of product, package, and advertising 
themes—is also off the docket. ‘This is a 
considerable disappointment to the ad- 
vertising interests that had long antici- 
pated juicy revelations about the strife 
between the nation’s biggest advertiser 
(P. & G.) and Lever Bros., which ranks 
only a couple of notches down. 

The current cash settlement more 
than evens the score for Lever Bros. 
which six years ago had to pay P. & G. 
and Colgate-Palmolive-Peet $2,500,090 
cach for infringing their patents for the 
making of soap beads (BW—Apr.24 '37, 


ers, committee members in New York 
(right to left)—Senators Mon Wall- 
gren and Harley Kilgore; Rudolph 
Halley, assistant counsel; Truman; 
and H. G. Robinson, an investigator 
—heard the report of John L. Wilson 
of the American Bureau of Shipping. 
Wilson described ship plate failures 


More for Civilians 


Truman says the big job 
now is to put war production on 
a replacement basis and work 
in goods to lift home economy. 


No matter how the invasion of 

Europe turns out, the war production 
program of the U. S. will undergo a 
complete realignment shortly after the 
cross-Channel thrust gets under way. 
@ The New Job—The capital accumula- 
tion phase of the war program—the 
enormous task of providing the armies 
of the United Nations with the equip 
ment they need to go into battle—is 
virtually complete. 

The job that now faces the planning 
authorities is to put war production on 
a replacement basis and to integrate it 
with long-postponed measures neces 
sary to keep the civilian economy in 
sound condition. 

@ Tailored Program—Civilian produc- 
tion is due for increased attention in 
any case, 

If the invasion moves rapidly, WPB 
will have to take the wraps off con 
sumer manufacturers and _ let 
them absorb materials and manpower 
freed by cutbacks of war orders. 

If the European campaign goes 
slowly and the German war threaten 
to drag on into 1945, it will have to 


0 
goods 


which have caused five of the vessels 
to break in two, four of them com 
plete losses. Also there have been 59 
major structural failures and 175 
minor failures. Although the welds 
themselves were not blamed, Wilson 
said the welding procedure created 
plate tension and resultant fractures. 
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In addition to its general com- 
ments on the status of war produc- 
tion, the ‘Truman committee’s third 
annual report summarizes the results 
of a year of industrious probing in 
various parts of the program 

In general, the committee says, the 
“astounding performance” of the 
country “exceeds anything of its 
kind ever achieved in the history of 
the world.” But the report also cata- 
logs some of the decisions that were 
“hastily and sometimes foolishly 
made.” Highlights of the report are: 

Surplus plants—To maintain a high level 
of employment and output during the 
postwar period, government-built plants 
will be needed. When possible they 
should be offered to manufacturers at a 
fixed price, representing “‘cost of con- 
struction less the percentage by which the 
cost of war construction on the average 
exceeded the probable cost of peacetime 
construction. 

Aluminum, copper, lead, zinc—Sup- 
plies are fairly comfortable, and WPB 
should keep close watch on the situa- 
tion so that it will be prepared to make 
surpluses available for civilian work as 


Truman Production Report Highlights 


been so great that they strongly suggest 
that the original planning was not well 
balanced.”” Some finishing facilities not 
engaged in war work could make a 
limited quantity of civilian products. 
These mills should be allowed to operate 
wherever there is no clear showing that 
they would injure the war program. 
Mica—The committe is highly criti- 
cal of the policies of WPB’s mica sec- 
tion, and of the Colonial Mica Corp., 
the semigovernmental, semiprivate com- 
pany which handles most of the produc- 
tion in this country. ““The administration 
of Colonial Mica Corp. has been ex- 
tremcly lax. Its business has been loosely 
handled. Mica importers and fabricators 
who have dominated the industry have 
exerted influence over the policies of 
both Colonial Mica Corporation and the 
War Production Board’s mica section.” 
Aircraft—The committee finds im- 
proved utilization of labor and _facili- 
ties, and some progress toward stabiliza- 
tion of production on our best types 
“which, in practically all cases, are equal 
or superior to anything produced clse- 
where.”” WPB has decided to abandon 
the program for huge wooden cargo 
planes promoted by Henry J. Kaiser and 


soon as possible. 


grams consuming stcel 


Steel—“Cutbacks in the various pro- 
products have 


has requested Defense Plant Corp. to 
cancel the contract with Kaiser-Hughes 
Aircraft Corp. and invite a proposal for 
construction of the same sort of plane 


in metal. Curtiss-Wright Cor; 


plan a consumer supply program to fill 
the gaps created by exhaustion of in- 
ventories. 

This may not mean an over-all in- 
crease in civilian production. 

It will mean a carefully tailored pro- 

gram forcing resources into the most 
essential consumer uses, cutting down 
on production of luxuries. 
@ Basis of Plans—In munitions produc- 
tion, WPB and the military have based 
their plans on the most pessimistic as- 
sumptions about the length of the war. 
In civilian production, they have 
gambled on a relatively short war. 
Roughly, their assumption has been that 
the worst squeeze would be over by the 
middle of 1944. 

If the invasion makes it plain that 
the European war is going to run into 
1945, a number of civilian items—trans- 
ortation equipment, textiles, certain 
ard goods, for example—will get an 
urgency rating ahead of most muni- 
tions. Moreover, conservation measures, 
like clothes rationing, which have been 
stalled off by the hope of a short war, 
will be unavoidable. 

@ Truman Reports—This line of think- 
ing gets its best statement to date in 
the third annual report of Sen. Harry S. 
Truman’s Special Committee Investi- 
gating the National Defense Program. 


The Truman committee, which has 
made a name for itself by digging into 


situations that were holding up war pro- 
duction, this time devoted the first and 
most important part of its report to the 
question of stepping up production of 
civilian necessities. 

The ‘Truman report is significant, not 
only because its recommendations will 
carry a lot of weight with government 
officials but also because the committee 
is in a position to make a hard-headed 
and fairly unbiased appraisal of the pro- 
duction picture. As a congressional 
committee, its conclusions may be sub- 
ject to a slight political discount in an 
election year, but in general, its outlook 
is that of an independent investigator. 
@ Truman’s Approach—Truman’s report 
covers a dozen or more major subjects 
(box, above), but the opening statement 
on the war production situation stresses 
the tice 1 to the turning point. 

“The problem to date has been to pro- 
duce as much war materiel as possible. ‘The 
problem now and for the future will be to 
produce as much more war materiel as will 
be required and at the same time to main- 
tain a sound, healthy economy capable of 
providing useful employment for all the 
facilities and labor which might otherwise 
not be fully utilized 

“Leading production officials have in- 
formed the committee that the bulk of the 


took an unmerciful raking over ecomn 
in a previous Truman report) 
progress and is making ev 
further to improve the situat 
Farm machinery and equipme: — ' 
committee is informed that t} B,); 
is better equipped with farm 1 e 
now than he was at the time of + 
(January, 1943), but that man 
have pressing unfilled requiret 
farm machinery which they wi sie 
they are to produce the amount f ig 
requested by the War Food A 
tion.” v¢ 
Army and Navy hotel acquisition- in t 
“The Army’s entire hotel a e of 
program, which basically containc:! rsta 
merit, was hastily conceived. A how 
sult, many mistakes were mad & t 
Army's representatives were : p 
and ofhcious in dealing with hot wie 
ers (in Florida).” I 
Tank lighters—The committee stailm 
for the first time its report of Aug ilitary 
1942, which blasted the Navy’s B sultiny 
Ships for mishandling of the tank lig onom 
program. Since then, the report says, t Recor 
mistakes have been corrected and the B nics 
reau of Ships reorganized. The 4 a 
statement charges the Navy with per rete 
ing in construction of a lighter of it signe 
design when other models had _pro\ | mal 
more satisfactory. rewar 
: ends 
mak 
initial equipment and supplies for the Wggp'S* ‘ 
Department will have been manufactu: ] 
within 60 to 90 days, and that thereattfilfhe sh: 


the job will be to supply the items of sp 
need, to replace materials that are damag 
or destroyed, and to improve the qualit 
war materiel. 

“So far as war production, as distinct fr 
combat operations, is concerned, the m 
battles have been won.” 

@ Cutback Outlook—One problem ti! 
concerns the committee is the tum 
and hardship of large-scale contract ca 
cellation ,as the war program is 1 
justed. According to a WPB foreca 
cancellations will run about $1.5 

000,000 a month for the next 

months, aside from any across-the-box: 
cutbacks that will be undertaken a: 
sequel to the invasion. This compat 
with a total of $13,000,000,000 cance 


June, 1940. 
@ Civilian Production—Along with t 
problems of cutbacks goes the quest 
of resumption of civilian prod 
The Truman committee finds that t 
the first time surpluses of materials # 
piling up (tabulation, page 19 
Although the steels show a de 
production men estimate from past ¢ 
perience that this will shake down t 
balance or to a small surplus wi 


+ 
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are booked. Since the fig- 
, not include stockpiles, the slack 
metals situation is somewhat 
f er than the estimates appear 
how. 
ecommendations— The Truman. re- 
" wut solidly for a policy that 
iufacturers of civilian goods 
| use these surpluses as fast 
yme available. 
requirements of the fight 
re met, the Army and Navy 
supported by strengthening 
me economy. 
the military has had trouble unde1 
g this proposition. Prior to De 
1941, it failed to proceed 
y enough to convert industry from 
ian to war production, in part be 
se of the fragmentary and indefinite 
derstanding of what they would need 
J how to go about getting it. ‘There 
et, it showed too great zeal to curtail 
civilian economy to bare necessi 
lhe guiding principle should bce 
rtailment where, but only where, the 
‘itary benefits exceed the detriment 
sulting from disarrangement of the 
onomy.”” 
Reconversion—Discussing the me- 
anies of reconversion, the committee 
kes a roundhouse swing at methods 
signed to restrict competition until 
| manufacturers can get back to their 
rewar position in the market. It recom- 
sends that a manufacturer be allowed 
) make any article he desires provided 
wee conditions are met: 
1) Basic commodities are 
fe shapes and forms required. 
2) The proposed operations are 
pndertaken in a tight labor area. 
3) The manufacturer has not been of 
ered a contract or subcontract for war goods. 
All manufacturers returning to pro- 
fuction of civilian items would be on 
otice that they would have to stop 
short if the surplus of materials disap- 
peared or if their facilities were needed 
or war work. 
Opposes Service Act—Besides its com- 
ments on reconversion, the committee 


available in 


not 


EATING LIKE SOLDIERS 


For one whole day last week, mem- 


bers of an informal Senate committec 
had a real taste of Army life. In con- 
nection with a congressional report 


i‘ 


on Army foods and the Quartermaster 
Corps, Senators Sinclair Weeks, I'd 
win C. Johnson, Burnet R. Maybank 
Chan Gurney, and Styles Bridges (Icft 
to right) try out emergency ficld ra 


tions B, D, S, and K. 


comes out flatly against any form of 
national service act to control man- 
power. 

It argues 
months to 


that the system would tuke 
sect up and that it would 
saddle the government with responsi- 
bilities it is m no shape to assume. In- 
stead of national service, the committee 
recommends ‘‘a clear and understand- 
able government labor-relations policy 
for the duration, written into Jaw and 
administered through one single agency 
instead of the dozen or so now operat- 
ing in this field.” 

The report also argues, and cites cases 
to make its point, that manpower re- 
quirements can be reduced matcrially 
just by sweating down the estimates of 
future needs. 


[ 


Demand and Supply of Vital Metals—1944 


(Figures in Thousands—000 Omitted) 


Total 
Essential Require- Estimated Surplus or 
Commodity War Items Civilian ments Supph Deficit 

Carbon steel, tons..... 31,386 25.396 56,782 55,580 1,202 
Alloy steel, tons....... 6,956 2,710 9.666 8,798 — 868 
Copper, tons......... 2.864 514 3,378 3,385 7 
\luminum, pounds.... 2,970,486 327.514 3.298.000 3,405,000 107.000 
Magnesium, pounds.... 483,200 1.800 485.000 531.000 46.000 
I We US Ss ds (not segregated ) 1,115 1,085 am 90 
Zinc, tons. . (not segregated ) 884 992 108 


Estimates compiled by WPB, 
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Write-Offs Studied 


Army holds back on plan 
enabling companies to charge off 
unamortized plant costs for tax 
saving when contracts end. 


Back in the carly days of the war pro- 
gram, the Army and Navy developed 
an assembly line technique for granting 
certificates of necessity—the official per 
mits that entitle certain war contractors 
to special tax deductions on emergency 
facilities built with their own moncy 
(Report to Executives; BW—Jun.27'42, 

25). 

So far, however, the services haven't 
been able to figure out a system for issu 
ing “certificates of nonnecessity” that 
will qualify contractors for an additional 
write-off if their plants become usel 
before they have had time to pay for 
themselves. 

@ Five-Year Write-Off—Congress first 
provided for accelerated depreciation in 
1940 when it was trying to encourag 
the expansion of defense facilities. U 

der the system sect up, contractors who 
got a certificate of necessity from one of 
the services could write off their emer- 
gency plants in five years instead of fol- 
lowing the Bureau of Internal Revenue’s 
definition of ‘‘normal life.”’ 

This meant considerable saving on 
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taxcs and 


return 


i correspondingly quicker 
on the investment. 

lo take care of manufacturers who 

would lose their war business before the 
five years had run out, Congress pro- 
vided that, when an emergency plant 
became the contractor could 
charge off the unamortized part of the 
cost in a single lump. ‘This is where 
the certificates of nonnecessity enter the 
pu ture ; 
@ Surrender the Certificate—Thcorcti- 
cally, a war contractor can turn in his 
certificate of necessity when his emer- 
gency plant is no longer needed, receiv- 
ing im return the certificate of non- 
necessity that makes him eligible for 
the special write-off. 

The hitch is that the Army isn’t will- 
ing to take the responsibility for de- 
claring that a plant is useless unless all 
the other services have had a chance 
to put work in it and have turned it 
down. Procedure for issuing certificates 
of nonnecessity was to have been an- 
nounced last June, but it still is hanging 
fire. 
@ Few 
hasn't 


u's less, 


Stranded—So far, the delay 
ich difference to con- 
tractors iuse only one or two have 
found stranded with un- 
needed plants built under a certificate of 
sity 


made m 
be 


themselves 


nec 
in across-the-board reduc- 
tion of the entire war program, how- 
ever, many of the thousands of emer- 
gency plants might be thrown out of 
production, 

The Army is hoping that it can pass 
the buck and have a civilian—perhaps 
the of surplus disposal ap- 
pointed in accordance with the recom- 
mendation of the Baruch report (BW— 
l'eb.26'44,p17)—decide which facilities 
no longer are needed. 


In case of 


director 


ON THE WARPATH 


Some of the country’s most pictur- 
esque war workers are the Indian sil- 
versmiths who pose in full battle re- 
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Lard Piles Up 


WFA boosts allocation 
for food use as warehouses of 
nation overflow. The packers 
could say “I told you so.” 


With lard oozing out of the eaves of 
U. S. warehouses, the War Food Ad- 
ministration boosted the March domes- 
tic allocations for food use from: 156,- 
000,000 Ib. to 206,000,000 Ib., and 
tossed another 50,000,000 Ib. to the 
soap industry as raw material. ‘To en- 
able consumers to use up their newly 
liberalized quota, OPA last week had to 
remove ration points from lard during 
March. 

@ Warehouses Full—Many meat packers 
have for months insisted off-the-record 
that WFA-released information on lard 
disappearance must be over-optimustic, 

In the face of official figures showing 
a nice balance between lard production 
and lard shipments, the packers have 
seen lard backing up into every avail- 
able foot of their owned and rented 
storage. Cold storage stocks of lard and 
rendered pork fats were 112,000,000 Ib. 
on I'eb. 1, 1943, but totaled 246,000,000 
Ib. on Feb. 1, 1944. 

Ihe industry has been vigorously 
pushing for more rapid movement of 
lard since November, regretfully sees 
edible hog-fat now headed for the soap 
vats, but does not openly dare to I-told- 
you-so its best customer, Uncle Sam. 

@ Lard Crowded Out—The reason for 
the current oversupply is that lend- 
lease food is being crowded out of Brit- 
ish and Russian freighters by increased 
tonnages of munitions. Lard produc- 


tion 1s running at new high 
continuing longer than expect 

Lard output for 1943 is est 
2,900,000,000 Ib., an all-tim 
and the estimate for 1944 
000,000 Ib. 

@ Understandable Caution—R« 
government caution in_ using 
from the current huge produ 
understandable. Lend-lease | 
in 1944 are expected to rea 
000,000 Ib., including 80,000 
for liberated areas. The Army muint 
a large demand for spec ial-form 
The industry considers lend-| 
a fine job buying lard, partic 
1943. 

‘The situation in Jard does not 
that fats and oils are plentiful. | 
situation is a welter of contrastin 
shortages and oversupplies (B\ —| 
12’44,p36). Best index of the 
shortage is that kitchen fat co 
will be continued, 


FINDING SERVICE MEN JOBS 


“Honorably 
enced sales, correspon lence, complet 
routine, familiar with docks, shipva 
ery; chauffeur’s license. C 190 ‘Tin 

Classified advertisements lik 
sample from the ‘Situations Want 
column of the New York Ti 
appearing with more and m 
quency in newspapers throughout 
country. ‘To facilitate answers t 
advertisements, the Omaha Wok 
Herald in connection with the Ameri 
Legion has established a job cl 
house for returned service men. ‘Thi 
World-Herald will publish, — fre 


charge, 7 to 140 lines of classifieds daily 


discharged, age 3: 


describing the qualifications of retum- 


ing soldiers, sailors, and marines. 


galia between shifts at Albuquerque, 
N. M. In peacetime, they hammer 
and carve coin silver into jewelry; now 
they process sterling silver for an im- 
portant subcontract. The force of 


150 skilled Indians, including many 
women, is employed by Maisel’s In- 
dian Trading Post, Albuquerque. Like 
all good war workers, they refuse to 
tell what or how much they produce. 
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nother Stopgap? 

Demobilization job Hines 
lls is a watered-down version 
{ Baruch’s idea. Labor unions 
re far from satisfied. 


Appointment of Brig. Gen. Frank T. 
Hines, Administrator of Veterans 
\fairs, as Administrator of Re-employ- 
ment & Retraining in the Office of 
War Mobilization is regarded in Wash- 
ington as a stopgap action, designed to 
we form, rather than substance, to one 
of the recommendations in the Baruch 
reconversion report. 

The report called for the designation 

of a “work director” with far-reaching 
policy-making authority over all agen- 
cies interested in the demobilization of 
yervice men and war workers. 
e Title Changed—Instead of the all- 
inclusive “work director’ title, the 
name of the job was changed to “Re- 
employment & Retraining Administra- 
tor. 

One important government official's 
comment is that the Administration 
thereby muffed an opportunity to set its 
postwar labor controls on a sound ad- 
ministrative footing by a sweeping order 
ending the present division of authority 
among a score Or more agencies. 

Evidence that Hines’ new job will not 

be as important as it looks on paper 
was provided by the refusal of Mrs. 
Anna M. Rosenberg to accept a per- 
manent post on his staff. 
e Part-Time Job—Mrs. Rosenberg, labor 
adviser to President Roosevelt and 
New York regional director of the War 
Manpower Commission, would have 
hesitated to turn the job down, it is 
believed, if it was to be the real thing 
from a reconversion and postwar stand- 
point. Instead, she will work with 
Hines on a part-time basis for four 
months. 

Hines has indicated that he plans 
to let existing agencies continue to 
function virtually undisturbed as long 
as they perform a “good job.” His 
main desire, he said, is the fulfillment 
of the Baruch report’s recommendation 
that “one place” be established in each 
community to deal with veterans’ em- 
ployment and adjustment problems. 
¢ Unions Object—Mounting labor ob- 
jections to the Baruch report indicate 
that its program for handling the 
“human side” of demobilization— 
through the “work director” proposal— 
falls far short of satisfying the workers. 
In short, there still is room for a 
dramatic reorganization of the agencies 
handling labor. 

The National Farmers Union, which 
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TURNDOWN IN HEAVY GOODS OUTPUT 
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Indexes of production of transporta- 
tion equipment and machinery de- 
clined in December and January, but 
significance of the drops is not yet 
entirely clear, Current Federal Re- 
serve Board indexes are based on man- 
hours worked, and those did drop. 
Influenza absences played some patt, 
and some output slowed during 
changeovers—for example, in ship- 
yards, from Liberty vessels to landing 
craft and Victories. These influences 


are temporary. However, production 
may have held up, but man-hours 
dropped, because labor became much 
more efficient; and the index may 
have failed, statistically. If so, the in 
dex may drop further, incorrectly. Or 
labor may have run short, and output 
fallen—a harbinger of declines to 
come. Most likely, all factors figured 
some in the declines—in which case 
some snapback in the curves is prob- 
ably in the offing. 


frequently reflects sentiments held by 
a considerable portion of the C.1.O., 
blasted the Baruch report by saying 
that it offered the farmers nothing and 
the workers only an employment service. 
e “A Little Pipsqueak”—W illiam Green, 
president of the A.F.L., rapped the 
report’s failure to provide for labor and 
management representation at the top 
of the reconversion setup. And the 
United Mine Workers Journal §at- 
tacked the report as “a little pipsqueak 
born and bred in Wall Street.” 
Administratively, Hines’ job is to co- 
ordinate the activities of Paul V. Me- 
Nutt, chairman of the War Manpower 
Commission and Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator; Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Her- 
shey, director of Selective Service; and 
himself, as Veterans Administrator. 
McNutt presides over most of the 
machinery that will be used because of 
his dual job. Re-employment and re- 
training agencies under his jurisdiction 
include the U. S. Employment Service, 
Office of Education, Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, and Social Secur- 
ity Board. 
e Won't Take Second Place—Compli- 
cating this situation is the fact that 


McNutt actually was offered the “work 
director” job by President Roosevelt 
three hours before War Mobilization 
Director James FI. Byrnes announced 
Hines’ appointment. What happened 
is not clear, but McNutt has revealed 
no inclination to take second place in 
the manpower demobilization picture 

His employment service is 
ahead setting up the machinery to han 
dle the placement of discharged ser 
ice men. 

@ A Thriving Business—A report on bh 

veterans’ placement demonstration cen 
ters established on an experimental 
basis in seven cities reveals that they 
are doing a thriving business. 

Widely publicized in the seven com 
munities, the centers may become the 
“one place’ to which veterans are to 
turn. Already the majority of veteran 
consulting the centers have found their 
needs taken care of on the spot. 

A minority had to be referred to other 
agencies including Selective Service, 
Veterans Administration, and Civil 
Service Commission, but WMC hopes 
that arrangements can be made to hav 
representatives of these agencies sta 
tioned at the centers. 


going 
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Oil Deal Assured 


Bitter controversy over the 
Saudi Arabia pipeline won't 
balk it unless Congress passes 
prohibitive legislation. 


Despite a bitter controversy over the 


merits of the project (BW Mar.4'44, 
p19), it appeared certain this week that 
the contract for the Arabian pipeline 
project would be signed and that the 


pipeline would be built. 
@ New Foreign Policy—Nothing short 
f prohibitive legislation by Congress— 
and there was no indication that any 
such legislation would be forthcoming— 
is expected to block the project which 
marks an important departure in U. S. 
forcign policy in that the U. S. gov 
ernment is preparing for the first time 
to take a direct, proprictary interest in 
the forcign ‘ kev 
modityv—oil. 

Praditionally our government—in 
contrast with other major powers—has 


commerce of a com 


not participated directly in foreign 
trade. Russia, Germany, and Japan are 


examples of nationalization of business 


and industry. Great Britain owns a 
majority of the stock in Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Co., for example, and the British 


government traditionally backs up Brit- 
ish interests with militarv power. 
@ Aggressive Stand—The United States 
foreign trade policy has been to insist, 
through representatives of the diplo 
matic , upon “equal rights’ for 
American business abroad, in competi 
tion with the business interests of other 
countrics 

The Arabian pipeline serves notice 
that, at least with respect to oil, our 
foreign policy has become more aggres 


SCTVICC 


sive, 

@ Question of Reserves—In view of re- 
serves that might be developed in the 
Caribbean, closer to home base, oil men 
are inclined to discount the argument 
that the pipeline is needed to augment 
U. S. oil supplies, and conclude that the 
real reason for projecting the Arabian 
pipeline must be an effort to checkmate 
both British and Russian oil interests in 
the Near East; to assert an American 
interest there so strongly that when the 
time comes to define “collective secur- 
ity” in terms of specific amounts of 
specific commodities for specific nations, 
the United States not only would con- 
tinue to dominate world oil production, 
but also would have a solid position in 
the Persian Gulf region. 

@ What Industry Says—The domestic oil 
industry, so far as it has been articulate 
on the subject, and with the exception 
of oil companies that stand to benefit 


directly from the pipeline, is violently 
opposed to the project. ‘The Petroleum 


Industry War Council condemned it as 


“a possible breeder of foreign wars.” It 
contends the best way to assert Ameri 
can oil interests abroad would be for the 
government to give stronger support to 


private American business. 
Competitive reverberations of — the 
project also have become apparent. 


Standard Oil Co. of California and the 
‘Texas Co.—partners in Arabian-Amcri 
can Oil Co.—and Gulf Oil Co., through 
its production interests in Kuwait in the 
Persian Gulf area, would be the bene 
ficiaries of the Arabian line. It would 
pick up oil from the Persian Gulf sec- 
tion of Arabian-American’s Saudi Ara 
bian oil concession—which — includes 
most of the Arabian peninsula—and 
transport it an estimated 1,020 miles 
country to Haifa, Palestine, a 
seaport on the Mediterranean. 

@ New Big Inch—A tributary line would 
be built from Kuwait. Before picking 
up Kuwait oil, the Arabian line would 
be 24-in. in diameter, same as the Big 
Inch lime from Longview, Tex., to 
Phoenixville, Pa. Beyond the junction, 
it would be 26-in. pipe, the biggest 


acTOSS 


Administrator for War 
Harold L. Ickes (above) will battle to 
the last ditch for the Arabian pipeline. 
And his tenacity isn’t even dented by 
the taunts of James A. Moffett, vet- 
eran oil man who claims he resigned 


Petroleum 


diameter oil-carrying line ir 


Standard Oil Co. (N. J 
Vacuum Oil Co., and Sh 
whose afhliates also have 
production, would not ben 
from the Arabian line b 
wells are not in the tributar 
@ Fears of Small Producers- 
producers and _particularl\ 
ones are afraid of what th« 
additional Persian Gulf produ 
do to the domestic market aft 

Persian Gulf oil is believed 
world’s greatest reserve, in 
cheap labor, already favored y 
transportation. Dom 
ducers claim they have difficult 
ends meet at prices around $1 
and the government, throu; 
finally seems willing to sub 
marginal producers (BW—F¢el 
77 


ocean 


Ja). 
@ What Ickes Says—Harold L. | 
rector of the Petroleum Admi 
for War, holds that domestic 
will continue to be protected 
tariff 

But the smaller producers p 
that if the government should d 
use the oil it will receive under it 


as chairman of California Texas Oil 
Co. (a firm that would benefit by the 
line) to fight the project. Moffett 
opened the sortie last week by calling 


the line a scandal and demanding t!i¢ 
administrator's impeachment. 
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Steel Cut to Close Tolerance. Experienced 
crews working with modern high-speed friction 
saws, giant shears, powerful hack saws and 
other metal-working machinery can turn out 
steel quickly—cut, formed or otherwise prepared 
to your requirements. Steel that is cut to exact 
size and specification eliminates scrap and frees 
your man-hours for more production. 


Any Shape Expertly Flame Cut. Skilled oper- 
ators and modern equipment—combined with ever- 
present stocks of all types of steel—assure quick, 
accurate flame cutting and prompt delivery. Al- 
most any shape, no matter how intricate, can be 
fashioned from steel plates or shapes. You save the 
time and expense of forging or casting and gain the 
added strength of rolled steel. Complete welded and 
riveted assemblies are also fabricated by Ryerson. 


Metallurgical Help For Steel Problems. Our 
staff of engineers and metallurgists are expe- 
rienced in serving customers in every branch of 
industry. These men have displayed a genius for 
solving problems pertaining to steel application, 
heat treating and fabrication. Theirs is the prac- 
tical type of know-how and you can depend on 
them to work with you whenever a difficulty arises. 


Speedy Delivery Without An Expediter. Every man 
and woman in our eleven strategically-located plants 
knows the meaning of the word rush! The Ryerson organ- 
ization is geared to getting your steel delivered in the 
shortest possible time. Write for your copy of the Ryerson 
Stock List — complete catalog of steels in stock for im- 
mediate shipment including: bars, shapes, plates, sheets, 
structurals, tubing, carbon and alloy steel, tool steel, 
Allegheny Stainless and many others. 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC., STEEL-SERVICE 
PLANTS AT: CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, ST. LOUIS, 
CINCINNATI, DETROIT, CLEVELAND, PITTSBURGH, 
PHILADELPHIA, BUFFALO, BOSTON, JERSEY CITY. 
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... in the nation’s war plants may be a “military secret,” 
but it’s no secret that Self-Powered Finnells like the one 
illustrated above do the job of wet-scrubbing and drying 
those floors. 


With available labor so limited, and the need for curbing 
accidents and conserving man-power so great, it does in- 
deed take titans like this Finnell to do the miles and miles 
of floor-cleaning in ultra-vast war plants. . . it takes speed 
and mobility such as only this complete, self-powered - 
cleaning unit affords. Scrubbing and drying the floor in one 
operation, this Finnell can clean up to 15,000 sq. ft. of 
floor an hour! Has gasoline engine. Performing independent 
of power lines, the machine is free to go wherever the 
operator guides it. Mounts one-cylinder, four-cycle motor, 
air-cooled, and has powerful ‘V" type squeegee. 


For free floor survey, consultation, or literature, phone or 
write nearest Finnell branch or Finnell System, Inc., 3803 
East St., Elkhart, Ind. Canadian Office: Ottawa, Ont. 


* Lets AU Gack He Attach —- With War Souda 


FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


( 


BRANCHES 
IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL 
CITIES 


I 


than 
by loosening up the British 
hold on Persian Gulf oil. 


quick prohibitive action by ¢ 
will be effective. 
the contract is signed, Arabian. A 


vessels headed for King Ibn 5a 


e King Will Profit—While Cali! 
Standard, Texaco, and Gulf hg 


PIPELINE VS. TANKER 


Although cost figu 
be pinned down in 
men seem to agr 
Arabian pipeline is 
business venture on | 
cold arithmetic. 

Even though pip 
portation might be mo 
than the tanker run 
Arabian peninsula, t! 
can show a paper a 
least, because it woul 
passage through the 


necessarily is involvc 
water route 
Tanker costs alon 


water trip from Abada: 
figure about 18¢ a bl 
this must be added S 
on tanker oil of 13¢ a 
demurrage and other cl 
bring cost of passage th 
canal to about 17é. 
cost figure the Arabian 
would have to beat is a 
a bbl. 

Big Inch pipeline tran 
costs, perhaps analegou 
proposed. Arabian line, 
mated by oil men fami 
its operations at 22¢ 
bbl., including operating e 
interest, depreciation, and 
profit margin. 


line agreement—30,000,000 | 
at 25% under market price 
ulative factor, it could contro! 
in this country and perhap 
ands of high-cost producers « 
ness. 

@ For a Long War—Ickes justif 
project as necessary to assurc 
quate oil supply for a long war- 
vides for carmarking a 1,000, 
bbl. reserve, or a minimum of 2 
the visible reserve if that shnn 
5,000,000,000 bbl., for tl 
States—and to supplement d 
mestic reserves. 

He also holds that the pipeli 
implement the Atlantic Charter, 
wreck it, P.1.W.C 


7 
T 


as 


) 


There are no indications that 
irguments, unless they cai 


Within 60 da’ 


ficials say, pipe can be on b 


rich, money poor kingdom. 
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impses into the wonder world of tomorrow 


Only the question is familiar. 

The scene is not. It’s a projection 
into the possible world of tomorrow. 
Vhirling away over Mrs. Brown’s 
ome is the routeman’s shiny new 
helicopter—or should we say “‘de- 
livery-copter’’? It even boasts a heli- 
copter-to-house radiophone. 

Unlikely? 

Perhaps. Perhaps not. Now an 
actual possibility (including the 
phone), helicopter delivery is al- 
ready under consideration by cer- 
tain far-sighted retail stores. What- 
ever other changes in distribution 
and packaging the helicopter will 


a 
- = i 3 


ne 


bring, only time can tell. This much 
we can forecast, however: Tomor- 
row’s packages will undoubtedly 
have to solve new problems. They 
will have to provide greater protec- 
tion against spoilage, to provide full- 
est convenience and self-selling 
appeal. 

The packaging knowledge we have 
gained during eighteen peacetime 
years of research and development 
is now being amplified in the solving 


of many wartime packaging prob- 
lems. This experience will help Cello- 
phane play an important part in post- 
war packaging and merchandising. 


FREE BOOKLET | 


An interesting booklet containing other 
advertisements in our series, ‘‘Glimpses 
into the Wonder World of Tomorrow,”’ is 
yours for the asking. Write E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Cellophane Di- 
vision, Wilmington 98, Del. | 


J 
Back invasion, fight inflation —Buy Bonds 


| 


Du Pont Cellophane 


QPIND BeTTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 


THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


‘T like 
MARCHANT 


because 


to Multiply, 1 merely set in 
the amounts, copy the answer, 
and touch ‘clear’ key. Every- 
thing is electric and automatic 
..and it’s just as easy to divide, 
add, or subtract.” 


ee? 
mS 4, 
"m ? , Vis 
Pp y\ F, 


4 


=. “My Boss likes 
MARCHANT 
because of it's 


20 Points of Superiority 

including 

TRUE FIGURE DIALS FOR 
ALL 3 FACTORS 


All 3 factors stand in full re- 
view upon completion of every 
Marchant multiplication... 
showing at a glance a complete 
dial proof of correctness, with 
each amount properly pointed 
off by decimal.” 


ORCHONT 


SUENTSPEEO ELECTRIC 
CALCULATORS 


LUNN i 


NMR RU 


Marchant Calculating Machine Company 
Home Office: Oakland 8, California, U.S. A. 


SALES AGENCIES AND MANUFACTURER'S 
SERVICE STATIONS GIVE SERVICE EVERYWHERE 


add profitable production through the 


Arabian pipeline contract, the individual 
who will get the handsomest profits is 
King Ibn Saud. About ten years ago, he 
signed a with Lloyd Hamilton, 
representing California Standard, grant 
ing that company his country’s oil drill 
SSIOn 


deal 


ing conce 
Pexaco, needing more production to 
match its national distribution, later 
bought in as an equal partner with Calif 
ormia Standard for $40,000,000 
@ $7,500,000 Annually—On all Saudi 
Arabian oil production, the King gets 
four shillings gold per ton, a royalty the 
Americans figure at 2l¢ or 22¢ a bbl. 
On 100,000-bbl. daily production, pro 
jected in the near future, the King’s 
share would be $7,665,000 a year. 


Arabian American also operates a 


| small refinery for Saudi Arabia, at Ras 


Pa 


FINDING NEW SPACE 


Many manufacturers are still expand- 
ing war production facilities despite 
cutback threats and retrenchments in 
over-all plant construction programs. 
Examples of how some are adding 
factory space without building are 
provided by Habirshaw Cable Wire 
Corp. and A. O. Smith Corp. For 


vere | Lgl 


meaner A ie tn 2y 


a, 
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Tanura, which under Ibn . 
tract give him 1,300,000 ga 
100,000 gal. of 
gal. of lubricating 


kerosene, 


oil a veat E 


@ British Attitude—l irst p ¥ 
\rabian-American and PR¢ ~ 
-y the pipeline deal is a ne vg U. 
Aas Tanura of 50,000-bb] 
Another refinery on Ba st lo 
now having daily capacity 
bbl., is being enlarged to ( gett 
Conceivably, the British ply ha 
the Arabian pipeline project tg! 
pressure on Saudi Arabia a aA 
to deny the Americans the m th 
necessary to get right-of-wa gt ” 
nal land. The Americans First 
now, in the middle of a wat yor di 
won't be that tough. rted | 
Mhis reasoning, perhap ught 
Ickes’ timing. op 
‘ ands, 


ws, al 
But 

App 
pin t 
titru 
- (B 
Law 
ice fi 
en C 
ist | 
Thit 
tailer 
pstacl 
ture 

w, WI 
harkec 
act Vi 


Fecti 

more space in which to boost produ: andes 
. . iV Sl 

tion of electrical cable for the Nav he 
Habirshaw is taking a $60,000-a-yex = 
gh 2 ae 

lease on Westchester County's $!;Bipears. 
000,000 recreational center (above) at ws, | 


White Plains, N. Y. Meanwhile, RY * 
St. Paul, Smith is up to one-third cx oe 
pacity on steel aircraft propel 

blades—using the livestock buildin 
at the Minnesota state fair ground 
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air Trade Wins 


But state price control 
ws will be on griddle again, 
- U.S. expects to appeal its 
st loss in big showdown. 


Getting a law on the statute books is 
ly half the fight for any special inter 
t croup that seeks a legalistic solution 
its problems. Protecting that law 
1m the threat of successful court chal- 
inge is an even tougher task. 
First Showdown—The druggists, _li- 
or distributors, tire dealers, and as- 
rted independent retail interests who 
ught valiantly to legalize a system 
price maintenance on advertised 
ands, by means of the state fair trade 
ys, are finding that out nowadays. 


Appeals at Denver, they came out on 
» in their first big showdown with the 
ntitrust Division of the Dept. of Jus- 
e (BW—Mar.4’44,p5). 

Law Widely Extended—Traditionally, 
ice fixing in interstate commerce has 
considered repugnant to the anti- 
ist laws. 

Thirteen years ago the independent 
tailers found their way around that 
stacle by inducing the California legis- 
ture to enact the first state fair trade 


ct wit! retailers. Two years later, the 
fectiveness of the law was vastly ex- 
anded by an amendment which made 


ther retailers in the state. 


S Sl BMfears, 41 other states enacted similar 
ve at ws, but the price-maintenance machin- 
ile, ¢ fry still creaked badly, for it had to 
ade inction strictly on an intrastate basis. 


0 enter into price contracts, manufac- 
urcrs had to domesticate in each of the 
2 states or issue contracts through 
gents or wholesalers, a tactic of dubious 
gality. 

In 1937, the independents solved that 
ificulty by persuading Congress to en- 
ct the Miller ‘Tydings act (BW —Report 
) Executives; Aug.28’37,p37), an 
mendment to the Sherman act which 
galizes in interstate commerce any 
ice contract valid in intrastate busi- 
ess. The year before the Supreme 
ourt had upheld the state laws (BW — 
Vec.1 2'36,p1 3). 

New Line of Attack—But the Antitrust 
Division, then spark-plugged by Thur- 
man Arnold, still wasn’t licked. 
Realizing that, in general, the fair 
ade contracts were issued and en- 
orced only to the extent that distribu- 
ors brought pressure to bear on pro- 
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my such contract price binding on all | 


Legality Upheld—In the next lowe | 


But last week in the Circuit Court | 


w, which permitted producers of trade- | 
parked goods to set resale prices by con- | 


In just 9 minutes it tells 


How to Get Thousands 
or Millions Quickly 


for any sound business use 


ORE than 70,000 executives 

recently have received‘ ‘Capi- 
tal Sources’’— a 9-minute outline 
of new and broader Commercial 
Credit services which solve many 
financing problems. 

Is your current volume too large 
to handle with your present capi- 
tal? Do you lack ready cash to 
make renegotiation payments, or 
to defray other obligations? Are 


Over Half a Billion 
of Receivables Financing 
Since Pearl Harbor 


That is Commercial Credit’s 
record in helping manufacturers and 
wholesalers finance wartime opera- 
tion and expansion. 

Through wartime use of Com- 
mercial Credit’s services, hundreds 
of executives have gained a new 
understanding of how Accounts 
Receivable Financing contributes to 
sound and profitable operation. 

As a source of cash for reconver- 
sion and many other business uses, 
financial experts now predict a much 
wider use of Accounts Receivable 
Financing than ever before. 


heavy taxes straining your cash 
position...and depriving you 
of discounts, credit standing and 
buying advantages which result 
from prompt payment? 

These are among the usual rea- 
sons why many well-established 
manufacturers and jobbers use 
Commercial Credit services .. . 
which release funds tied up in 
accounts receivable, inventory and 
fixed assets .. . and thus give you 
new capital quickly, economically 
and without interference with 
management. Our receivables plan 
involves no notice to your Ccusto- 
mers... and @ special feature per- 
mits you to limit your liability. 


In like manner, these same 
Commercial Credit services can be 
shaped to serve other purposes: To 
buy another business or expand 
your own ... to buy out partners, 
officers or other stockholders . . . 
to retire bonds, mortgages, pre- 
ferred stock or long-term loans. 


If you can make good use of 
additional funds, and failed to 
read or receive’ ‘Capital Sources,’’ 
write or wire Dept. 14 for a copy. 


Commercial Credit 
Company 


BALTIMORE-2, MARYLAND 


Subsidiories: New York Chicago 


Capital and Surplus More Than $68,000,000 


San Francisco 


los Angeles Portland, Ore. 


The Reader’s Dige 


“Tornado i i 


“First really new kind of power plant 


f 


“" A—TURBINE 
in 50 years,” says J. D. RATCLIFF : onan 4 
(READER'S DIGEST, NOV., 1943) C—FUEL BURNER c 
D—GENERATOR { ; : 
E—STARTING MOTOR 
e vas : 
. 
D 


Turbine OO gn ee om: 


PROMISES SENSATIONAL NEW 8 
: POWER FOR 
MACHINES OF THE FUTURE! SIMPLEST ENGINE INVENTED— I. ike a w indmill, the A-C bu 


ov cases. 


atid turbine * ‘snils” with te rrific force. New kine lof power for U.S 


i 
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Actual blueprint of a 5000 horsepower 


A-C gas turbine-driven locomotive ready for immediate postwar development. 


IN THE FUTURE, DESIGNERS SEE: Power plants for loco tons more cargo without increasing length or displacement! Low 
motives that take up half the space yet deliver the same power of maintenance, cheaper postwar production of things Ameri 
conventional engines! Gas turbine-propelled ships that carry 1000 buyers need and want! 


eb a Supping the World 1 


AIDS ALL INDUSTRY FURTHERS 


AMERICAN GOOD LIVING” badastria 9 


=r ALLIS- “CH 


VICTORY NEWS 


— 


New Allis- Chalmers “Battlewagon” 
A closely guarded military secret 
recently is the new-type, high-sp: 
artillery tractor developed by A 
Chalmers for hauling Unlee Sa 
heavy guns. 

This new “battlewagon’’— offi 
designated the M4 Prime Mov« 
carries the gun crew, initial roun 
ammunition and a 50-caliber mac} 
gun for protection. Has alread) 
front line action. 


New “Magic-Grip” Sheave: A 
sheave, designed for quick and 
mounting and demounting, has | 
added to the growing list of A 


& . 
ie iS Saale 

a 
oe 


ad 


et aad Chalmers industrial products, 


Sons thai - , 
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DAY ITS FIRST JOB IS WAR GASOLINE— Way past the blueprint stage, A-C 


gas turbines are already at work in U.S. oil refineries, helping to speed the flow of 


Lad 


Known as the “Magi Grip” 
it permits sheave, bushing and s|} 
lock together simultaneoush 


octane gasoline to America’s fighting planes. 


po 
clamp fit makes sure the sheav« 
fectly centered and secure as 


tightening operation. This 


smooth running performance fré 
backlash and shear. For more con 
information, write for Bulletin Be 
Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee 1, VW 


A-C built units already One-Man Valves For New “Little Inct 
installed in U. Ss. A, ‘ Valves 10 feet high on the War Ki 
phiak co Fao gene, Pipelines’ new “Little Ine 
Refineries like this. Be now be operated by one man in 


# ee two, thanks to Allis-Chalmers 
A-C gas turbines ore used how” gained through years of ex; 


to furnish compressed air ence building big gate valve 
for the famous Houdry draulic equipment Result a big 
P of catalytic crack- in vital manpower 

ing. Result: More super 
aviation fuel for war usel 


Ail Cnatrmens Mec. ¢ 


FOR VICTORY 
Buy United States War Bonds 


gest Line of Mayor TUNE IN THE BOSTON 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


YU Peli — 8:30 P.M. E.W.T. — SATURDAYS 


‘sy 
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ducers, Armold initiated a 

tions designed to show th 
privilege of price maintena: 
sive contracts between a n 
and a distributor) was be: 
used to accomplish “‘horiz: 


Lindsay Structure domes protect 
vital parts of these huge presses. 


fixing (between producers ay 
retailers) in violation of th 
act. 

@ Long Court Battle—lirst 
volving this issue was brou 
Los Angeles gas and electri 
distributors (BW—Apr.26'4] 


though some of the defenda 


nolo contendere and paid fine 
them elected to fight, but s« 
ponement until after the w 
argument that they were in 


vital defense work. 

‘The next case involved Col 
ber and cement dealers, 
pleaded no defense and agrecd t 
cel all their fair trade contract 
© Biggest Test Filed—Then in Nowa 
N. J., the D. of J. launched its bigge 
attack—against 14 national drug 
ciations and more than 100 
state groups, the very ringlead 
drive which finally wrote fair t 
|} on 45 state statute books (B\ 
11°41,p54). ‘This case has not 
to trial. 

Not until he tackled virtually the es. 
tire liquor industry on the basis of ther 
Colorado price contracts (B\W—Ma 
21°42,p65) did Arnold get a real argy 
ment, and this was the argument whi 
last weck the D. of J. lost. 

@ Appeal Is Certain—But it will almost 
certainly be appealed to the Supreme 
Court unless the Antitrust Division law 
yers decide that the special privilege 
accorded a state to regulate its ow 
| liquor traffic under the ‘Twenty-frt 
| Amendment are likely to complica 
| their case. 

Antitrust Division cha 


1. FAST PRODUCTION 

2. STRENGTH AND SAFETY 

3. PROTECTION 

4. ATTRACTIVE APPEARANCE 


Lindsay Structure light-weight pre-fabri- 
cated cabinets and housings, available in any 
size or shape required to meet your specifi- 
cations, come to you ready for quick, easy 
assembly. Ls units need no welding, rivet- 
ing, or special tools for their construction. The 


National Biscuit Company cool- 

ing chambers of Ls are expanded 

and relocated by company work. 
men as necessary. 


woud 8 


Equipment for purifying water 
is housed in this Lindsay Struc- 
ture Childerator Unit. 


Production is speeded, and the Ls principle 
—utilizing all the strength in light steel sheets 
through uniform tensioning— assures great 
strength and rigidity. 

Ls housings are unaffected by vibration... 
produce a finished appearance .. . protect 
equipment against dust and dirt... and sim- 
plify maintenance and repair by providing 
ready access to all parts of the interior. Inves- 
tigate this modern method of light steel con- 
Struction today —for immediate service on 
your pilot jobs, send your blueprints to 
Lindsay and Lindsay, 222 W. Adams St., 
Chicago 6, Ill.; or to 60 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17, N.Y. 


LINDSAY 


STRUCTURE 


U. S. Patents 2017629 , 2263510, 2263511 
U.S. and Foreign Patents and Patents Pending 
For details, see Sweet's Catalog File 


STEEL 


that high prices for liquor we: 
and maintained by retailers who th 
ened a boycott of the out-of-stat 
ducers unless they refused to dea 
retail price-cutters within the state. | 
assumption was that this practic 
tended across state lines and t! 
therefore burdened interstate comm 
and constituted a violation of the $ 
man act. 

@ The Court Says No—In refusing 
countenance this argument the 


+ 
ld 


| cited the Colorado liquor reg 
| statute, which declares that “tit! 


in the [Colorado] wholesaler at the t 
the product comes across the stat: 
It was also pointed out that state ta 
are collected from the wholesa 
that a retailer cannot buy from t 
ducer outside the state but on! 
the wholesaler who must have a 
rado wholesale license. 
Consequently, the court cont 
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= has become the world’s most 


productive nation because its people have 
wanted an environment in which individuals 
are free to take advantage of the openings 
ahead of them and to progress as far as their be- 
liefs, desires and industriousness can take them. 


The automobile business has offered such 
opportunities to men who believed they could 
build better automobiles at lower cost to the 
public, or sell and service them well. 


Through the efforts of these men America 
today has some 30,000,000 cars and trucks on 
streets and highway giving speed and mobility 
to the war effort. 


After the war the job of expanding America’s 
automotive transportation resources through 
the selling and servicing of additional millions 
of passenger cars and trucks should continue 


to reward men of energy and initiative. 


TUNE IN MAJOR BOWES EVERY THURSDAY, 9 P.M. E. W. T., CBS Network. 


Today dealers handling Chrysler Corporation products provide vital wartime automotive services 


Chrysler Corporation 


DODGE ° DE soTOoO 


CHRYSLER ° 


LET’S ALL BACK THE ATTACK—BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


DODGE Job-Rated TRUCKS 


WOOD THAT'S 


Treated wood moves up front 


with the U. $. Signal Corps 


WOLMANIZED* POLES and crossarms, used by the 
Signal Corps for “‘light-loading tactical’’ lines, are 
making an important contribution to this fight. The 
smooth-sawn 4x4's and 2x4's stow more compactly 
than round poles, take up less shipping space. Their 
salt treatment weighs much less than that usually used 
for poles—cuts shipping weight—and this treatment 
greatly reduces fire hazards. 

IN THE FIELD, this wood can be stored without fear 
of its being destroyed by termites and decay. Im- 
pregnation with Wolman Salts* preservative makes 
certain the wood is sound when it’s needed. And, 
because Wolmanized wood is clean, these poles and 
crossarms are easy to handle, erect and climb. 

WOLMANIZED LUMBER is seeing service in many 
places around the world. Manufacturing plants in 
our own country are able to devote more attention to 
wartime production because their Wolmanized Lum- 
ber construction requires less attention. The same is 
true of the railroads’ bridges, platforms and shipping 
docks. In far-flung combat zones, barracks, ware- 
houses and other buildings have this same certain 
protection against termites and decay. 

THERE’S A LESSON here for designers of all kinds 
of structures. Wolmanized Lumber, at little additional 
first cost, gives long life to wood construction, reduc- 
ing upkeep costs. Allof the usualadvantages of building 
with wood are retained. American Lumber & Treating 
Company, 1656 McCormick Bldg., Chicago 4, Illinois. 


*Registered trade marks 


AMERICAN LUMB 


FOR SAFETY AND ENDURANCE 


ER & TREATING COMPANY 


| provided by the Bureau of Labor ‘ 


| ument, the bureau charged 


| many “errors of fact,’ BLS s 


| research men indicating a big ¢ 


| costs. 


| secretary-treasurer, and R. J 


| Workers—submitted their report t 


| BLS to make a report on it. 
| sent their report directly to tl 
| dent, to the irritation of BLS. D 


| and other committee memb« 
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| that there was a complet 


| ruled that the allegations « 
| ment “are completely in 


| who thus earned a rebate o} 
| included Hiram Walker, | 


chain of interstate comn 


ineffective in charging an \ 

the antitrust act, for the 
Colorado retailers 

chase from producers, an 

wholesalers to retailers in t 

intrastate transactions.” 

@ Fines Rebated—The eight 


Seagram Distillers Corp., $3 § 
ley Distillers Corp., $3,000. Na 
Distillers Products Corp., ‘ 
Kesson & Robbins, Inc., $3 Bs 
Forman Distillers Corp., $2, 
fort Distilleries, Inc., $3,000. and} 
Speegele, a director of Colorado } 
age Liquor Assn., $2,500. 


Figures Conteste 

Cost-of-living estimates} 
union chiefs are challenged} 
Bureau of Labor Statistics ; 
“absolutely wrong.” 


An arsenal full of ammunition } 
countering union claims for wag 
creases based on cost-of-living dat 


tistics’ rejomnder to the lal 
wainst the bureau’s living-cost 


which made front pages last 1 
BW —Feb.5'44,p94). 


@ Error Charged—In a 65,000 


labor members of the President 
of-living committee were 
wrong” in asserting that living 
risen as high as 43.5% since ] 
1941, instead of 23.4% as BLS 
tains. The labor report was 
“unrepresentative data” and « 


Organized labor has been wag 
campaign for pay increases in 
the Little Steel formula on t 
of data compiled by C.1.O. and A 


tween pay INnCTCASCS and Tis! 


e “Facts Distorted”’—The con 
labor members—George Meany, A 


president of C.1.0.’s United Aut 


committee Jan. 25. W. H. Da 
man of the committce and of ¢! 
tional War Labor Board, th 


But recently, Meany and 


t tock a lot of grit for a man and wife to 
stow their children into a prairie schooner 
with a few bare necessities and fight it out a a rf wing of relaxation. In such a 
with all the hardships the frontier had to 50] Ae moment, Budweiser will prow 


A journey’s end is the begin- 


a welcome companion. Count 


pffer. Yet, these self-reliant pioneers proved 
heir ability to win the finest reward a family , | 
a nt ; y £5} ; your simple wartime 
an have—security in a land of growing / Ne gente taste better 
ppportunities. A Z _= \ Every sip wall tell 
P iait ‘ ‘ , = u why. 
Today, solid citizens are staking their o_o 
lam in America’s future by buying and B I * 
keeping War Bonds. They know Bonds help Ul we Il S. e Y 
0 win battle after battle. They know, too, 
hat Bonds will provide security and oppor- 

F ae bomber fuselage frames, wing parts, gun turret parts and 
unity for personal initiative when war- foodstuffs, Anheuser-Busch produces materials which go into 
bupported activity ceases. the manufacture of: Rubber « Aluminum + Munitions + Med 

° icines » B Complex Vitamins « Hospital Diets + Baby Foods 
Do you know of anything that offers you Bread and other Bakery products + Vitamin-fortified cattle 
much for your money as a War Bond? _ feeds - Batteries » Paper + Soap and textiles—to name a few. 


on Budweiser to mak 


In addition to supplying the armed forces with glider and 
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Nearly a century ago POWELL made its 
first industrial valves. 


During the ensuing years there was always 
a temptation to add kindred products. 
But long before the ‘‘age of specialization”’ 
POWELL had a fixed idea—to make noth- 
ing but valves and to make them better. 


The skills that POWELL has accumu- 
lated by this concentration of effort 
through ninety-eight years has given 
American Industry the famous POWELL 
Line—a galaxy of ‘‘stars for production.” 


THE WM. POWELL CO. 


Since 1846 
OHIO 


Valves 


22. 


Dependable 
CINCINNATI 


‘White Star"’ Bronze 
Globe Valve for 200 
pounds W. P. Has 
renewable 
regrindable, renew- 
able hard bronze 

semi-cone plug type 
disc. Extremely effi- 
cient in throttling 
service — for the 
control of low-pres- 
sure steam, oil, wa- 
er, gas, etc. 


POWELL 
VALVES 


| BLS in publishing an index 


seat and | 


labor leaders asked the President to in- 
vestigate the part that was played by 
“which dis- 


torts the basic facts of our wartime 


| costs.” 


@A National Average—In submitting 
the BLS report, A. F. Hinrichs, acting 
commissioner of labor statistics, said 
that the BLS cost-of-living index was a 
national average “measuring prices of 
cost-of-living essentials” and was “not a 
measure of standards of living,” which 
were influenced by many factors such as 
change of income, higher taxes, pur- 
chase of war bonds, and cost of migrat 
ing to jobs. 

BLS’s statement contradicted the la- 
bor assertion that the index does not 
reflect inadequacies of price control. It 
stated further that, if the union sugges- 
tion to price a wider range of important 
food items was adopted, the result 
would not be to show a larger rise of 
prices than is indicated by the present 
index components. 

@ Rental Costs—The contention that 
rent increases were not adequately re- 
flected in the official figures was brushed 
off by a countercharge that labor would 
have BLS collect rent figures in unrep 
resentative areas; and the assertion that 
the government ignores quality deterio- 
ration drew the blunt reply that such a 
phenomenon was impossible to measure 
statistically. 

@Union Men _ Reply—Meany and 
Thomas have meanwhile retorted that 
the BLS report is an “insulting docu 
ment” to organized labor, and added 
that “no group of government bureau- 
crats ever before had the audacity to in- 
sult millions of American housewives by 
telling them that their experiences are 
all wrong, and that they should try to 
live on BLS statistics.” 


Loan Areas Set 


Farmers unable to objs, 


other credit may get pr: Juctigs 
They 
may not like the restrictions 


loans in certain regior 


The Dept. of Agricultur jon. 
nated a dozen areas in whi Colora 
may obtain Regional Agricult ed, an 
Corp loans for 1944 crop | ' roducti 
While the terms may not ala Utah- 
unduly (BW-—I cb.26'44,p95 afield, 

wittV 1 
same time the loan condition oe 
appeal greatly to farmers. a 
@ Full Security—Since the loans a: an 
liability, the farmer puts up “South 
property as security, not n ' ed pro 
crop to be raised. Interest will 5.5 It” co 
plus 0.5% for expenses. for sovb 

(he farmer must present Neva 
statements from the nearest P: potatoes 
Credit Assn. and from a local | 
ing that neither will give hi 
for the desired loan. Thus, | 
who have been protesting fed 
loans—will have the opportunity of 
ing business with the farmer | 
gets government help. 

Because of congressional i 
the credit is available only in a1 
nated by the Sccretary of Ag 
However, the decision to restr 
to full liability was made on th 
ment’s initiative. 

e Areas Designated—The regi 
designated for RAC( 


1 


are now 
include: 


California—For general crops 
Delaware—And five tidewater 
Virginia and eight in Maryland (t! 


rate orders) for beans, tomatoes, 
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Data: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; 
* Base month of NWLB’s 


What's Happening to the Cost of Living 


1935-39 
“Little Steel” 


Fuel, Ice, 
& F lec 


tricity 


House 
Fur- 
nishings 
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group 
Misc usly 
100.4 Dis 
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_ processing; Irish potatoes, sweet potatoes, 
nd soybeans. 

Jdaho—f or peas, beans, potatoes, turkeys. 
South of and including Volusia, 
Orange, Polk, and Hillsborough 
‘antics; Cabbage, tomatoes, snap beans, and 
rsh pot toes. : 
Oklahoma, except the Panhandle—For 
duction or purchase of livestock feed, for 
égancing of livestock loans when necessary, 
.4 for general crops and livestock produc 


Florida 
minole 


00. 

Colorado—For dry beans, sugar beets, 
od, and forage; and for milk and poultry 
roduction. 

Utah-Box Elder, Cache, Juab, Webcr, 
‘held, and Millard counties, for crops, 
wltry including turkeys, and some for dairy 


Ws. 

New Mexico—Beans, feed and forage, and 
eneral crops; for poultry and milk. 

South Dakota—Entire state, for livestock 
eed production or purchase; twelve “potato 

it” counties for potatoes; twelve counties 
for sovbeans; ten for flax. 

Nevada—Pershing and Lyon counties for 
potatoes; Washoe for poultry, 


Boom in Lilies 


Imports shut off by war, | 
U.S. growers to supply blooms | 
to meet $80,000,000 demand | 
during Easter week. 


Consider the lilies of the field that | 


bring about $35,000,000 a year to grow- 
ers who tear off the flowers but harvest 
the bulbs and bulblets in an industry 
that has matured and prospered since 
ar ended imports and the Japanese 
nono ly. 

eAn $80,000,000 Business—The bigger 
bulbs are sold to florists for forcing, 
mainly for Easter week and for wed- 
tings. For Easter week this year (Apr. 
3-9), florists estimate sales of blooms 
will reach $80,000,000. Between the 
bulb grower and the florist are other 
groups who profit from what is errone- 
usly called the Bermuda Easter lily. 

Disease practically ended the Bermuda 
business some 20 years ago. Then Japan 
took it over and in 1940 sent the U. S. 
25,000,000 bulbs that sold for $845,000. 
Holland sent 1,000,000 bulbs worth 
$45,000. U.S. production was negligible. 
* Largest Grower — Largest single lily 
grower is Rex Beach, the author, who 
- about 50 acres planted near Sebring, 
‘la, 

Beach plants 25,000 bulbs per acre, 
harvests about 20,000 in the autumn 
when they have grown two or three 
inches bigger in circumference, gets 
maybe five bulblets per plant for seed, 
and sells his big bulbs for forcing from 
50¢ to $1 each. 

He warns novices that considerable 
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SHOULDERS THE LOAD 


IN YOUR HOME, in industrial plants, on 
world battlefronts, individua! wires no 
heavier than a hairpin are standing be- 
tween comfort and misery,'delivery or non- 
delivery, victory or defeat. The individual 
wires that go into a wire rope or electric 
cable —a vital gun spring —a screen used 
in industrial equipment or to stop tropical 
insects... 

These little wires function as a team . 
and you can forget they exist as individuals. 
Because Roebling never forgets, and the 
full power of wire specialization is devoted 
day and night to their production. Tons of 
equipment. ..years of know-how... hun- 
dreds of men whose skill in wiremaking is 
a family tradition. The kind of wiremaking 
facilities you want when you say: 


It’s a job 
for the Pacemaker! 


JOHN A. ROEBLING’'S SONS COMPANY 
TRENTON 2, NEW JERSEY 
Branches and Warehouses in Principal Cities 


Magneto with U.S. E.-Butvar 
Bag, carton and “nests,” ready 
for packing. 


U.S. E.-Butvar Bag is placed 
in carton, and magneto rests 
on bottom nest. 


Magneto in place 
within U.S.E.-Butvar 
Bag, ready for top 
nest. 


American Bosch Aviation Magnetos 
are vital to Victory on all fronts... 
and like good soldiers, when one is 
put out of action, another must take 
its place, ready to fight. 

This means they must be shipped to 
every scene of action, under all sorts 
of conditions of transportation and 
climate . . . and arrive in fighting trim, 
immediately ready to put grounded 
planes back into the air . . ..to save 
lives, win battles. 

American Bosch and U.S.E. have 


solved this problem with the unique, 


efficient packing pictured here. It com- 


bines lightness, ruggedness, shock pro- 
tection, and absolute water-and-mois- 
ture resistance, thanks to the U.S.E.- 
Butvar Film heat-sealing bag, which 
forms its first line of packaging defense. 


P-1G 
Top edges of U S.E.- 
Butvar Bag are heat seal- 
ed, the bag is folded in, 
and carton is sealed— 
ready for shipment any- 
where. 


The US.E.-Butvar Film 

Bag may be the answer 

to your heavy parts pack- 
ing problem .. . if you need 
water-and - moisture - proofing, 
with the ruggedness made pos- 
sible by sturdy cloth, adhesive, 
dense Kraft paper, asphalrum 
compound, solid alloyed lead 
foil, and the heat-sealing But- 
var Film. May we give you 
complete data? 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE CO. 
General Offices 


SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 


USE proletlive packaging 


Products of United States Eavelope Company include WAR PRODUCT PACKAGING ¢ TRANSPARENT CONTAINERS © ENVELOPES 
WRITING PAPER © LINWEAVE PAPERS © NOTE BOOKS © PAPER CUPS © TOILET TISSUE * PAPER TOWELS 


FINDING THE CEILING 


Aviation ground crews now necd only 
a searchlight and simple alid 
compute the altitude of cloud ¢ 
Under the new method develo; 
Westinghouse, the alidade is | 
exactly 1,000 ft. from the light which 
is pointed upward at a 90-deg. angle 
to the ground. An observer then 
merely focuses his instrument on the 
illuminated clouds and 
height on a dial. This procedure in- 
volves the principle of trigonometry 


read the 


by which it is possible to determine 
the dimensions of a right triangle’s 
other two sides when one side and one 
other angle are known. 


skill is needed in raising lilies, however, 
and that beginners have often lost an 
entire crop. 

@ Expect Good Season—Extra fine baster 
lilies grow in Oregon and Washington 
on rich glacial alluvial soil in valleys, lik 
that in Puyallup, Wash., where rain 1 
abundant and frosts rare. Several Dutch 
refugees have settled there and are build 
ing up a tradition and a business lik 
those of older Dutch immigrants in Hol 
land, Mich., a tulip center. Florida as 
well as other southern states grow lilies 
also. 

Florists expect a good lily season next 
month. Prices for flowers, potted or cut 
will run from $7.50 to $12 a dozen, in 
cluding buds, compared with a prewar 
price of about half that. Labor and 
other costs have risen. One of the costs 
of production that few people know 
about is the labor of picking off the 
pollen-laden anthers so that the yellow 
dust won't stain the inside of the blos- 
som. 
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@ Lyon has already helped over 2300 
contractors speed war production of alumi- 
num and sheet steel parts. Aircraft, ships, 
guns, mobile units and tanks are going into 
battle with one to a dozen Lyon-made parts 
or sub assemblies. 


We have open production capacity for 
fast handling of more of these war jobs. Our 
manufacturing plants are well organized as 
a result of more than 43 years’ experience 


blanking, forming, assembling, drawing, 
enameling, annealing and lacquering. Ap- 
proximately 2,000 experienced factory 
workers. Complete toolrooms in all plants. 


Write on business letterhead for book 
“Craftsmen in War Production”. . . giving 
detailed information on Lyon's Facilities, 
Manpower, Finances and Management. 


WHAT ABOUT POST WAR? 


wur produe.s inciua 


in sheet metal fabrication. Facilities in- 


clude modern equipment for perforating, Do your po 


sheet steel or aluminum? Check Lyon’ 


te ae tar manufacturing and designing facilities 
METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 


a 


Paid by Machine 


Chicago accounting firm 
provides full, automatic payroll 
service to industrial employers— 
everything but the money. 


The pay checks of employees of the 

Midland Die & Engraving Co., Chi- 
cago, no longer are written in the com- 
pany’s office. An outside service firm, 
Held Electric Accounting Co., has taken 
over Midland’s entire payroll function 
at a fixed fee per payroll name. 
@ Punched on Cards—To get this plan 
working, the employer supplied Held 
all essential basic information on each 
employee: name, department, clock 
number, Social Security number, rate 
per hour or per unit, amount of tax 
exemption, and itemized regular de- 
ductions such as war bond purchases. 
These were then set up on punched 
cards. 

Each week Held sends Midland a 
sheaf of payroll authorization forms on 
which this information has been im- 
printed. Midland fills in the total hours 
worked, any changes in hourly rate or 
deductions, and the names of new em- 
ployees with full data. Within 2+ hours 
after receipt of this information, Held 
delivers the finished pay checks, ready 
for Midland officers to sign. 

@ At 20¢ a Check—The accounting firm 
not only calculates the pay and writes 
the checks but also prepares ledger ac- 
counts and statements accounting for 
deductions from the employee's gross 
carnings, and prepares reports for the 
federal and state governments. All of 


EMPLOYEE'S RECORD 


oo noT cesTRoY 


this service is performed for 20¢ per 
check per payday. 

Backbone of this service is the. elec- 

tric computing-tabulating-recording ma- 
chine. Harold W. Held, developer of 
the service, has a technique by which he 
is able to lump together any number of 
payrolls to achieve handling economies. 
Mixed cards representing employees of 
half a dozen or more companies, with 
as many different sets of payroll deduc- 
tion classes, can be run through the ac- 
counting machinery at the same time; 
Ihe accounts balance, and the pay- 
checks are ready, when the run is com- 
pleted. 
@ Volume Will Cut Price—Held figures 
he can break even at 20¢ a check, but 
expects to work his price down to 10¢ 
or so as he gains volume. He sees as 
his ideal prospect the industrial firm 
with fewer than 500 employees, since 
he claims he can supply full payroll 
service to this type of organization at 
prices which he claims are well below 
the employer's own costs. 

Midland now pays its employees for 
everything they have earned within 48 
hours of payday, as compared with a 
lag which in big U. S. industrial plants 
probably averages closer to a week. Held 
»lans to provide pay checks within 24 
seal once he has built up his vol- 
ume, 


FIELD PURCHASES WJJD 


Last week Marshall Field, editor and 
publisher of the Chicago Sun, added 
another string to his bow by purchas- 
ing for approximately $700,000 all the 
outstanding common stock of WJJD, 
largest (20,000 watts) independent Chi- 
cago radio station. If Field elects to buy 


Pay TO THE ORO 


MAN NO. 


} 
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Nour 


iL 
O.A.8.1.| WAR BONDS mac. Deo. 
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? 


MERCANTILE N 


RETAIN THIS CONVENIENT RECORD DF YOUR EARNINGS FOR PREPARING 


FEDERAL INCOME TAX RETURN. 


2-48 oF cHi. 
CHICAGO, 


ahaa lahat aati thie 


The Held payroll service provides 
management with complete disburse- 
ment records and gives each employee 
a full accounting of his wages. Every 
pay check has a stub (above) that 


42 


shows in detail the hourly wage rate, 
hours worked (with overtime and dou- 
ble-time hours), gross pay, deductions 
for taxes, old-age benefits, war bonds, 
other items; finally, the net pay. 


the remaining 540 shares 
stock, the total will com 
$750,000. 

Founded in 1924 by the | 
of Moose, WJJD was pi 
WJJD, Inc., in 1934. I 
stockholders (until the Fe 
munications Commission a 
Field purchase) are Ralph A 
of WJJD and WIND; Lx 
western vice-president of 
Broadcasting System; and | 
Wrigley, chewing gum mai 
By FCC allocation, WJJD o; 
times only. 

With WJJD, Field acquir 
tion’s construction permit 
quency modulation broadca 
tion, currently frozen unde: 
regulations, 


No Ration Worry 


Alaskans don’t use points 


rationing impractical. Tires and 
tubes are controlled, however. 


For a variety of good and sufficient 
reasons, the people of Alaska are spared 
one of the vicissitudes of war. They 
don’t have to worry about rationing, ex 
cept for tires and tubes. 

Large quantities of sugar and coffee 

have been available. Canned goods, tra. 
ditional table fare of the Territory, are 
still the backbone of the Alaskan diet, 
and are completely free of any obliga 
tion except the purchase price. The 
choicest cuts of meats are still available 
most of the time, and ration points are 
only as near as magazine descriptions 
and the newsreels from the States. 
e Barriers to Rationing—When this war 
began, rationing officials recognized the 
futility of attempting to control the 
commodity consumption of residents of 
Alaska. There were a number of reasons 
for this. 

Most of Alaska’s consumer needs must 


‘be shipped by steamer through the in 


side passage, along the island-protected 
coastline. Weather and war emergen 
cies frequently disrupt the steamship 
schedules. Fresh fruits and vegetables 
are likely to spoil during the long haul 
by ship. Canned goods, therefore, be- 
come a necessary substitute. Butcher 
shops have often lacked meat because ot 
the shipping situation. Meat dealers 
have cooperated with the conservation 
program by closing their shops one day 
of each week. 

e Need More Vitamins—Health officials 
have suggested that Alaskans are right- 
fully exempt from rationing because ot 
vitamin requirements imposed by the 
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of the climate in some sec- 


r, an Alaskan merchant fre- 
given an order to supply an 
sident of some remote section 
food and clothing to last as long as 
r, Rationing would be impractical 


sich cases. 

Of necessity, the wartime population 
Alaska is highly motorized. Nearly 

evthing that has to do with the war 


‘t demands gasoline. Automobiles 


j buses carry most of the workers to | 


ir jobs. Airplanes bear the brunt of 


, distance travel business. Oil- and 


DINNER FOR CONGRESS 


Cleveland’s unorthodox manufacturer 
of airplane parts—Jack & Heintz—in- 
vited all of Congress to dinner last 
week. Some 75. lawmakers were 
among the 200 assorted guests who 
tuned out to examine the firm’s 
products (above), eat chicken, and 
hear president William S. Jack ex- 
pound on contract renegotiation 
which he claims put his company in 


the red for 1942 (BW —Jan.15’44,p32). 


Jack's speech was primarily a plea for 
congressional action to guarantee in- 


dustry a 5% profit for postwar reserves. 
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. . 

in Heavy Machinery 

« « « Standard equipment with lead- 
ing makers of steel mills, sugar 
mills, excavators, ete. 


+ « « Specified at critical points in 
practically every type and make of 
plane now flying. 


in Machine Tools 


. » « over 90 leading machine-tool 
builders regularly use Ampco Metal. 


.+.in Many Other Fields 


with parts of 


Ampco Metal 


Ampco’s nation-wide field organization of metal- 
lurgical specialists is at your service — to help 
you with engineered applications of this superior 
alloy of the aluminum bronze class. Ampco’s 
remarkable performance in war service is bring- 
ing home the outstanding value of this unique 
metal. Ampco Metal is constantly demonstrating 
its ability to “stand up and take it” under con- 
ditions where ordinary bronzes fail. Ampco’s 
longer life in your service means the elimination 
of costly breakdowns. Ampco’s broad facilities 
and wide experience enable you to utilize Ampco 
Metal in many forms. Regardless of what your 
bronze problem may be, we can help you! 


Write today for further information. 


> 
\ ;) 


Metal 


The Metal without an Equal 

— a ee ee ee ee ee ee oe | 
AMPCO METAL, INC. 

Dept. BW-3, Milwaukee 4, Wis. 


Please send Catalog 23, and File 
41 of Engineering Data Sheets. 
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Does Your Production 


Manager Know About 


Wet-Belt 
SURFACING? 


THIS FREE 
BOOKLET EXPLAINS... 


PORTER-CABLE'S 


MACHINING 


Learn about it before 
you invest in tools, jigs 
and fixtures for post-war 


% WET-BELT SURFACING 
ingly fast—actually 5 to 25 times faster 
than previous methods. An entire area, 
as large as 9 x 17" can be finished with 
one presentation to the belt. 
Surfacing slashes labor costs, WITH IM- 
PROVED RESULTS. 


% By keeping both material and abra- 
sive cool, Wet-Belt Surfacing eliminates 
flow, discoloring, fracturing, 
chipping—reducing rejects and conserv- 
ing material, particularly in finishing plas- 
tics and metals of low fusion point. 


x WET-BELT SURFACING is a preci- 
sion method, enabling even inexperienced 
operators to work within tolerances of 
.0005"' on many jobs. Repeat operations 
be handled with production - line 


GET A COPY OF THIS BOOK FOR YOUR- 
SELF AND YOUR PRODUCTION 


Write a letter today—on your company 


please—telling us how many 
copies you want for your key executives. 


PORTER-CABLE MACHINE CO. 


2030-3 N. Salina St. 


gasoline-burning machines carry the 
freight, clear the fields, build the roads, 
| and lay the pipelines demanded by war. 
Rationing officials are convinced that 
the amount of gasoline used in the ‘Ter- 
ritory for pleasure driving is negligible. 
Nature has had its own way of limiting 
| the consumption of gasoline in Alaska. 
| The winters are long and seldom are 
conducive to touring. 

@ No Shoe Coupons—Sales of footwear 
have not been limited. ‘The majority of 
the population is engaged in war work 
| and needs adequate footgear in all kinds 
| of Alaskan weather. When shoe ration- 
ing was first instituted in the U. S., an 
unscrupulous few in Alaska began send- 
ing “gifts’’ of shoes to friends back 
home. OPA immediately stopped this 
practice by making it a criminal of- 
fense to ship out of Alaska anything 
that is rationed in the States. 

@ Dog Food Scarce—And not the least 
exposed to the discomforts of war short- 
ages have been the Malemute and 
Husky dogs. Once an _ indispensable 
means of winter transportation, the work 
dog has generally been supplanted by 
more modern methods. But in many re- 
mote areas, dog teams remain useful for 
travel in areas inaccessible to planes. 

The dict of the work dog consists al- 
most wholly of salmon, caught by the 
Indians or Eskimos. In the past three 
years, with the natives attracted to the 
| high wages of war jobs, there has been a 
dearth of such dog food. ‘Though their 
| fare is not officially rationed, the Hus- 
kies and Malemutes of the northland are 
showing their ribs for the lack of it. 

In one respect, the people of Alaska 
were rationed long before the war, by 
frequent isolation because of transpor- 
tation difficulties. Boats are now slower 
and schedules even more uncertain. 


Women Will Stay 


They're enjoying the: firg 
taste of industrial equality, ang 


surveys indicate many wil! hang 
on to jobs after the war. 


Faced with the problem 
up enough civilian jobs to ¢g 
when war industries shut d 
the soldiers come home, most 
planners are assuming that wo 
workers will retire voluntaril 
home. 

The Baruch report says that 
sorption of war veterans will | 
materially by the “giving up 
jobs by many women.” Mam 
trialists are figuring on prunin 
working force by firing women firs 
when cutbacks come (BW —Jan.29'44 
p103). 

e The Distaff View—But the 
workers have something to say aly 
this and are becoming _ increasing] 
vocal. The Bureau of the Cen 

that in January, 1944, there were |¢ 
800,000 employed women, as compared 
with 10,845,000 in March, 1940 (BW- 
Oct.10’42,p88). These women are, f 
the most part, enjoying their first taste 
of industrial equality with men 

jobs with equal pay. 

The Bureau of Labor Statist 
ports that in aircraft, shipbuilding, and 
locomotives, for every woman 


employed in 1939 there are now 108 
in petroleum and coal, 23; in machin 
erv, 8.5: in the automobile industry, 4. 
in iron and steel, 4.6; in chemical 

e@ Few Expect to Retire—The Women’ 
Advisory Committee of the War Ma: 


SIXTY CRATES 


RAF units on India’s Sind Desert get 
double duty out of their allotments of 
planes, parts, and supplies. Far from 
wood supplies, crews save each board 
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and bent nail from the packing crates 
to build bungalows and workshops. 
Their prize piece of architecture 1s a 
hangar (above) which came to them 
bit by bit in the form of 60 wooden 
crates containing fighter planes. 
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yer Commission said in a recent re- | 


+ that “all evidence so far made | 


tends to show that a rela- 
ely small proportion of women now 
work expect to withdraw from the 
hor market after the war.” 

mmittee recommends protec- 
lices in the discharge of women 
rs by notice of cessation of work 
fr ahead as possible, layoff of split- 
ft workers first, consideration of 
| and seniority in planning dis- 
oes, retraining of dismissed women 


ailable 


ers on a basis of equality with men. | 


[wo-Thirds Will Stay—Most opinion 
it what the women workers are 
tely to do is based on speculation— 
| prejudice. But according to a sur- 
just completed by Northwestern 
tonal Life Insurance Co., two of 


ey three women war workers will | 


in the postwar competition for 
cetime jobs. 

Polling women war workers in widely 
tered areas of the United States, 
survey found that 71% plan to 
ek postwar jobs, 17% will return to 
iltime housekeeping, 10% plan to 
» married, and 2% will go back to 
hool. About 70% of the married 
men want postwar jobs. 
Cutback Cases Studied—Some indica- 
n of what womanpower tends to do 
hen released from war jobs is con- 


ined in a recent study released by the | 


fice of War Information concerning 
he effects on war workers of the first 
utbacks. 

When the Lowell (Mass.) ordnance 
lant was closed (BW—Feb.5’44,p22), 
700 workers were released, about 
(00 of them women. According to 
\MC, 1,000 of the women returned 
» fulltime housekeeping, but some 
(00 of them looked for, and found, 
ther industrial jobs. 

Last fall the Hercules. Powder Co., 
ulaski, Va., reduced personnel at its 
bg-loading plant to 313, dropping 
544 men and 688 women. A thousand 
rkers simply faded out of sight, but 
hen, a few weeks later, the plant re- 
umed operations under a new contract, 
| former women employees who ap- 
lied got jobs; some 200 men did not. 
Didn’t Come Back—In contrast is the 
xperience of the Brecon Leading 
Vorks, Talladega, Ala. Last summer ap- 
oximately 200 women were dismissed 
ue to a cutback. In September when 
he company received new orders re- 
wiring 2,600 additional workers, it 
ned to rehire the women but found 
hem reluctant to return. 

Organized labor will have something 
say about the makeup of the civilian 


vorking crew. Some unions with a 


ge proportion of women members un- 


loubtedly will put up a fight for them by 
isisting that any layoffs must be made 
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NO LIMIT! 


Possibilities for the profitable application of 

7 electric motor-drive to production processes 

4 of many kinds today are almost without limit. 
Reliance engineering experience has proved that elec- 
tric motors, instead of being merely convenient and 
economical sources of power, can be made to do many 
things which formerly called for complicated mechani- 
cal hook-ups and controls. Moreover, they are doing the 
work better, more economically and with improvement 


in the quality of the finished product. 


Some of the results that Reliance engineers have helped 
to accomplish in applying electric motor-drive are 
likely to suggest interesting new possibilities to you. 
We will be glad to tell you about them. 


New high-speed records for cloth printing with improved 
quality have been made possible with Reliance Synchronized 
motor-drives. This same principle is applicable to other in- 
dustries in a range of applications almost without limit. 


RELIANCESYQMOTORS 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO. 
1069 Ivanhoe Road . Cleveland, Ohio 


Birmingham ® Boston * Buffalo * Chicago * Cincinnati * Detroit © Greenville (S.C) © Houston 
Los Angeles © Minneapolis * New York * Philadelphia ® Pittsburgh © Portland (Ore.) © St. Lovis 
Solt Loke City © Son Francisco * Syracuse * Washington, D. C. © and other principal cities. 


Quincy Compressors, mounted on mobile 
units, are providing quick repairs, vital 
to “Round-the-Clock”’ bomber schedules 
at advance bases and isolated dispersal 
areas. Operating pneumatic hammers, 
spraying paint, inflating tires, these 
mobile air compressors soon have the 
damaged bomber in condition, ready for 
the next day’s target. The sturdiness, 
efficiency and dependability of Quincy 
Compressors—result of advanced and im- 
proved design—make Quincys a natural 
choice wherever these qualities count most. 
For 23 years Quincy has made air compres- 
sors exclusively. Quincy air or water cooled 
compressors present the most complete 
range in sizes, from 1 to 80 feet displace- 
ment. Whenever a compressed air sup- 
ply is involved it will pay you to call 
in a QUINCY SPECIALIST while your 
production plans are in the early stages. 


VYew AIR COMPRESSOR SELECTOR 


Accurately selecta correct size 
and type compressor in one 
minute! Works like a slide rule. 
One simple setting gives: free 
air delivery, r.p.m., piston dis- 
placement and h.p. motor re- 
quired. ... Sent FREE upon 
request. Address Dept. W-11 


* 
COMPRESSORS 
QUINCY COMPRESSOR CO. 
Quincy, Illinois 


Branch Offices: New York . Chicago - San Francisco 
Washington - St. Lovis 


© Protecting the 


only en the basis of seniority and skill. 
Men?—But other 
unions reportedly have held out for 
equal wartime pay for women so that 
industry will not be tempted to hold 
on to the women when it begins look- 
ing for ways to reduce the payroll. 
e@ But They're Needed Now—Of course, 
the pressing question still is to find more 
women for jobs as Selective Service 
reaches out for additional men. 
WMC is launching a recruiting cam- 
paign this month in hope of persuading 
at least 900,000 women between 15 
and 49 to get jobs before July. Man- 
power officials estimate there are 5,500,- 
000 nonfarm wives who could take jobs. 


TRY NEW SUGAR CROSS 


From the Ethiopian home of primi- 
tive sorgos, Dr. Elmer W. Brandes of 
the Dept. of Agriculture brought seeds 
of new sugar-bearing plants last month 
which plant breeders will use to try to 
increase the yield per acre of U. S. 
sorghum sirup crops. 

Sorgos are sucrose-bearing _ plants 
growing in a dozen southern states. 
‘They mature about two months earlier 
than sugar cane, hence give the mills 
work in August and September when 
cane isn’t ready. Disadvantage of sor- 
gos is their low sugar yield per acre, 
about half that from sugar cane. 

The Dept. of Agriculture’s sugar di- 
vision will plant the seeds at Meridian, 
Miss., and Canal Point, Fla. 


DEARBORN SHUFFLE 


When Charles E. Sorenson (left) re- 
signed last week as chief engineer at 
the Ford Motor Co. after 39 years of 
service, Detroit observers figured that 


Soviet Rails Gain 
Red Army retake: 

miles of track, but de 

by Nazis slows the job. Many 

lines are rebuilt entirely 


[raditional inefficiency 
quacy of transport once earn 
ist Russia the sobriquet “Col 
feet of clay.” 

Hitler—and many an Am« 
pected transport difficulties 
the collapse of Soviet resistance 
In fact, by November of that \ 

Hitler’s armies stood at the 
Moscow, close to 50% of the USSR‘ 
railroad mileage was in the hands of the 
Germans. 

e Transport Miracle—Hitler claimed 
25,000 miles of rail lines, of a prewar 
Soviet total of just over 60,000 miles 
Today, Moscow is busy with the job 
of rebuilding more than 15,000 miles of 
track regained from the Germa map, 
page 54). 

Secret of Soviet transport success in 
this war is threefold: 

(1) Most of Russia’s rolling stock 
was evacuated ahead of the onrushing 
Germans. 

(2) As the Red Army retreated, more 
and more goods were shifted from rail 
to river and canal systems. 

(3) A steady stream of heavy trucks, 


Harry Bennett (right), former head ot 
the famous Service Dept. when Ford 
was fighting unionization, is 10" 
more firmly in the saddle than ever. 
Death of Edsel Ford opened the way 
to the top for Bennett last. year. 
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. ro is pleased to announce the opening you, will gladly cooperate in making available 
of its new Research Laboratory . . . the the facilities of this big, new laboratory for the 


largest one of its kind in the world . . . devoted solution of your new heating and heat-treating 
entirely to the solving of Industry’s problems in problems. 

induction heating eee hardening, annealing, Write for free booklet, “Results with TOCCO” 
brazing and heating for forming. 


Here, at your service, is a 19,000 sq. ft. lab- Some of the facilities of the new 


oratory ... completely equipped and expertly TOCCO Laboratory 
staffed . . . to help you blast war-production 24 TOCCO heating stations. Chemical Laboratory. 
bottlenecks TODAY .. . and to guide you to Frequencies 1000 to 450,000 cycles. Metallurgical Laboratory. 


. ° P Capacity: Total 2100 kilowatts. c ft hine shop. 
valuable discoveries for TOMORROW. main’ acne ems rw wee pe ee 
Creative, development department. Experimental Laboratory. 


Competent TOCCO Engineers, located near Design, drafting department. Total floor space 19,392 sq. ft. 


THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT COMPANY e Cleveland 1, Ohio 


HARDENING... BRAZING 
ANNEALING... HEATING 


HE COSTS’ vou 


ABOUT /4 CENTS PER DEEP-DRAWN SHAPE 


... and he also saves you dollars. 

The economy of using Hackney 
Deep-Drawn Shapes and Shells 
starts back in the laboratory and 
progresses with every step in 
Pressed Steel Tank Company’s 
production, For here, metallur- 
gists combine up-to-the-minute 
research with the knowledge 
gained in more than 40 years of 


volume production. 


In Hackney Products, research, 
design and production experi- 
ence are transformed into safety, 
durability and the proper balance 


between light weight and strength. 


Quality control then provides eco- 
nomical high-value for the user. 


Pressed Steel Tank Company is 
now manufacturing products for 
war-important uses. If your war 
production problems can be 
solved—or postwar product im- 
proved by the use of Hackney 
Deep-Drawn Shapes or Shells, be 
sure to find out about all of the 
advantages which Pressed Steel 
Tank Company’s product devel- 
opment work and manufacturing 
expericace afford, 


Pressed Steel Tank 
Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF HACKNEY PRODUCTS 
General Offices and Factory: 1493 South 66th Street 


Vilwaukee 14, Wisconsin 


\ ~ 


DEEP-DRAWN 


Hackney 


TT SHAPES AND SHELLS 


tractors, and jeeps flooded int 
iet Union from the U.S., C 
Britain to add mobility to Red 
erations. 
@ Successes Bring Trouble—1] 
the long months of retreat, + 
no complaints of shortage of « 
for U.S.S.R. railroads. The 
evacuation of most rolling sto 
ted intensified operations o 
maining roads. ‘The ratio ot 
tives and freight cars per mi 
was thereby nearly doubled. 

The first shadow of troul 
at the height of the Red Ar 
advance last summer when t! 
ment concentration was sl 
duced by the recapture of nore an 
more railroad mileage. 

In September, 1943, the 
were militarized. Some 1,500,' ck. 
ers were put in uniform; military title 
were given to top personnel; by late last 
year, 10,000 railroad workers had r. 
ceived military decorations. 
@ Recovery Was Swift—Transport of 
goods alone, however, is not the worst 


Some idea of what railroad recon 
struction the Russians face is ind 
cated by a Nazi machine of destruc 
tion in Italy, a gigantic locomotive 
drawn finger which the Germans use 
to claw up roadbeds. 
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You probably know what we're driving 
at if your own company’s plans for 
switching back to non-military business 
are not as far along as you would like 
them to be. Management bas no greater 
responsibility than keeping good post- 
war ideas from growing cold. Engineer- 
ing or Production, perbaps, bas ideas 
which with some more development will 
lead toa more saleable product, or a more 
favorable factory cost Or something 
brand new, maybe 


Plastics is a business of new ideas. We 
suggest that your post-war plans in- 
clude a thorough investigation of the 
uses to which you might put plastic 
materials. 


Durez phenolics for example have given 
to countless kinds of pieces much faster 


production and less handling than pre- 
vious materials used. They have com- 
bined light weight with strength to the 
complete satisfaction of some very de- 
manding specifications. They are being 
used for better finishes and greater re- 
sistance to punishing service conditions. 
In some cases Durez has given a prod- 
uct greater utility than the designer 
ever hoped for. 


That there are more than 300 Durez 
phenolic compounds is fact enough to 
establish the exceedingly broad range 
of properties they can provide. 


The military assignments given Durez 
have uncovered many new ideas for 
American Industry. A few are secret. 
But most of them can be talked about. 
Some of the data in our files may prove 
priceless to you. It’s at your disposal. 


PLASTICS THAT FIT THE 


If you think the time is right, call in 
a custom molder. Our experience as 
one of the oldest phenolic plastic 
producers in the country has shown 
how helpful he can be. Or start with 
us. A member of our technical staff is 
always available for any discussion 
which may help you in your use of 
plastic molding compounds and resins. 
Durez Plastics & Chemicals, Inc., 23 


Walck Road, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
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of Soviet railroad problems. Devastated 
lines—systematically ruined by a German 
device that rips up the rail ties—require 
complete rebuilding. Not only the gage 
must be widened in undamaged sections 
(the Germans had narrowed it to stand- 
ard gage) but new ties must be laid and 
rails straightened in “scorched” sections 
of the country. 

Despite these handicaps, regular serv- 
ice from Rostov north began six weeks 
after liberation of that city; trains ar- 
rived in Stalingrad a few weeks after 
the city was freed; the first train arrived 
in Kiev 13 days after its recapture; and 
regular passenger service on the Kiev- 
Moscow line began this week. The tem- 
porary winter railroad which was laid 
across the ice of Lake Ladoga to carry 
supplies to the besieged city of Lenin- 
grad is now famous. 
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e@ New Lines Built—Construction of 
strategic and other rail lines has contin- 
ued throughout the war. 

The line northwest along the Black 
Sea coast was completed in time to serve 
the armies of the Kuban front; a con- 
nection along the northwest shore of 
the Caspian to Astrakhan became the 
only rail link between the Caucasus 
and Moscow when the German advance 
was at its height; a backdoor line was 
laid to Stalingrad just before the great 
battle: two new lines were laid toward 
Leningrad; a 1,000-mile line has just 
been opened in order to tap the vast 
mineral wealth above the Arctic Circle 
northeast of Moscow (BW—Dec.11'43, 
p44). 

@ Positions Reversed—Now the trans- 
port position of the contesting armies 
in eastern Europe is being reversed. 


Retiring German forces are taking 
rolling stock with them—muc!) of : 
stolen from other parts of [uo 
(Vichy recently admitted the “a 
1,500 locomotives to German The 
Red Army, on the other hand, s: bbing 


far ahead of railroad rehabilitation gang. 
moves more slowly as it outd tanoes 
them. 

Rebuilding is slow and tough, Te. 
quires immense amounts of stec] vood 
and manpower. When the recaptured 
mileage totaled 12,200 miles late Jag 
year, Moscow could claim to have re. 
paired only 7,000 miles of key 
im addition to marshaling ya1 
sidings. ; 
e Postwar Program—The U.S.S.R plans 
to continue the long-term railroad te. 
habilitation program which the war 
interrupted. During the years immedi- 
ately preceding 1941, emphasis was be. 
ing placed on electrification, installa- 
tion of signal block systems, elimination 
of crosshauls and longhauls, and replace. 
ment of rolling stock with heavicr and 
faster locomotives and four- instead of 
two-axle freight cars. 

By 1940 a total of 1,160 miles of 
line had been electrified; the averag: 
freight haul was being held to 425 mile: 
(the U. S. average is above 500): and 
about 10% of the lines had automati 
block systems. A_ giant 


utes, 


and 


locomotiv¢ 
works in the Kazakh $.S.R. was nearing 
completion when the war began, ard 
has since been turned to tank produc 
tion. In one two-year period just befor 
the war, the average capacity of 23,00 
new freight cars built was 60 tons—al- 
though the average of all rolling stock 
is still under 30 tons. 

e May Tum to U. S.—After the war, 
although better equipped to do the job 
themselves, the Soviets may turn again, 
as they did in the early thirties, to the 
United States—the only nation in the 
world which has vast and comparable 
railroad problems—for technical and 
material aid. 


WARD NOT LIBELED 


Federal Judge John P. Barnes of the 
United States District Court, Northem 
District of Illinois, on Feb. 29 dismissed 
the suit for $1,025,077.83 damages 
brought by Montgomery Ward & Co. 
against the McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 
for alleged libel in a news report pub- 
lished in the May 23, 1942, issue of 
Business Week. After hearing the mail 
order house’s case, Judge Barnes directed 
the jury to bring in a verdict for the 
publishing company on the ground that 
Business Week's news report, covering 
one of Ward’s disputes with its employ- 
ees, was not libelous in any particular 
The usual right of appeal is available 
to the plaintiff. 
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A SERIOUS SHORTAGE IN PAPER 
USED FOR RECORDS AND COMMUNICATIONS THREATENS 
THE NERVE SYSTEM OF YOUR BUSINESS 


LET’s ADMIT IT. It’s more than a paper shortage you're facing today. 
ate It’s a breakdown in the very nerve. system of your business. For the 
dl, . . . . 
iob flow of production in every war plant depends, from beginning to end, 
rain, on vital written records ...on paper. 
the Where is more fine paper for records coming from? Not from more 
the wood pulp, already short. Not principally from salvaged waste paper. 
able How YOUR It can come mainly from only one place. From paper saved instead 
and ; ike , 
STANDARD SPECIALIST of wasted. From skillful designing of printed forms and systems of 
ou SAVE PAPER control that makes less paper do more work... that saves inches which 
may HELP Y pa} 
BY THE MILE multiply into miles. 
¢ oo STANDARD SPECIALISTS wil! welcome an opportunity to study accounting and 
the 4 S aia: control systems in your plant and make suggestions which may not only simplify 
em 1 miles of paper were — of paperwork and conserve paper, but also save valuable time, energy, man power and 
sed 4 A pyre instance (on pave oy equipment. There is no charge, of course. No obligation. 
e " 
: 0 nt ot te 2 
y iliful reduct! ndar 
Co wy, x 6% size throveh St° The STANDARD REGISTER Company 
- q Formeraft engineering: DAYTON 1, OHIO 
ub- ; is not . ‘ : ‘ 
A er saved ‘is Pacific Coast: Sunset McKee-Standord Register Sales Co., Oakland, California. 
ot i 6.6 miles polls yy coos of 50,000 Canada: Crain Printers, Ltd., Ottawa. London: W. H. Smith & Son, Ltd 
ail : unusual eet two forms are com- 
ted i nee ho one-time writing. —- - 
the bine a SEND FOR FREE CHART MAIL COUPON TODAY O 
er re ° 
hat 3 3.4 miles of _ analysis of THE STANDARD REGISTER COMPANY 
ing saving ee records showed that 202 Albany St., Dayton 1, Ohio fe 
ov- three re eliminated. Send your FREE CHART showing the ‘nerve system” of industry and how to “save 
7 ne could be = ys 
ar e — a poper by the mile”...in 61 places. 
ble I O Re O 
ae is the originator. o- ——- namtoens, Som. : 
Marks of fdentity of the continuous forms of The Standard QO fm O 
Megister Company——‘‘the Forms with the Punch.’’ | 
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THIS TINY 
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Spring Gee 
BELLOWS 
responds to 
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pressure... 
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This small, but mighty important aircraft 
unit presented an unusually difficult 
problem, until Cook engineers solved it 
and added another page to their file of 
“impossible” jobs accomplished. 


Many of the largest manufacturers in the 

country consistently “Look to Cook” to 

solve their unusual problems. They have 

learned that we do not tolerate the word 

“can't.” This attitude of the Cook en- 
gineering staff can be of 
service to you. 


¢ OOK ELECTRIG 
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2700 SOUTHPORT AVENUE, CHICAGO 14, ILL. 


PRODUCTION 


Cooperation Pays 


Labor and management 


_committee achievements seen 


at exposition. Importance to 


war production is stressed. 


The First National Labor-Manage 
ment Production Exposition, during its 
brief nine-day run in Washington, gave 
thousands of official and nonofhcial 
Washingtonians, and many out-of-town- 
ers, their first genuinely concrete idea 
of what the cooperation of labor and 


_management has meant and will mean 


to all-out war production 

e@ Show Overflows—More than 85 ex- 
hibits filled the not-too-spacious Dept. 
of Commerce Auditorium and over 
flowed into adjoining halls to show a 
vivid cross-section of the work accom- 
plished by labor-management commit- 
tees in the plants of 72 private firms, 
together with glimpses of the workings 
of twelve government agencies and of 
two city-wide councils which represent 
49 L-M groups in as many local war 


plants. 


Widespread interest in the exposi- 
tion, closing Mar. 11, stemmed partly 
from the fact that the L-M committees, 


A preview of the labor-management 
exposition brought together (left to 
right) Clinton Golden, War Produc- 
tion Board Vice-Chairman for Man- 
power; Lt. Gen. William S. Knudsen, 
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fostered by WPB’s War | 
Drive since early in 1942, 
welcomed by the managem 
good many corporations (BW ~ \ 
'42,p68). But the committ 
grown from a mere handful t 
ent total of more than 4,000, p 
ing that they must have pr 
worth, and hence the public 
to find out more of their inner 
and results. 
e Awards to Workers—Additi: 
est stemmed from WPB’s 
awards to individual workers fo 
tions on ways and means of ¢ 
increasing production whereby t 
four grades of honors: (1) 
tion,” the lowest; (2) “honoral 
tion”; (3) “certificate”; (4) “citat 
the highest, which brings with it 
badge (BW —Feb.6’43,p76). Th 
had read countless reports 
suggestion awards in local nev 
and welcomed an opportunity 
some of the award-winning sug; 
face to face 

On the day of the show’s « Q 
Mar. 3, Donald M. Nelson, WPB 
chairman, further whetted pub! 
est by honoring at luncheon 
“typical American war workers”’- 
ing the “only aircraft worker to 1 
a citation,” the “nation’s best woman 


suggester,” and a “blind worker who 


“con 


Director of Production for the Wat 
Dept.; Joseph Keenan, WPB Vice- 
Chairman for Labor Production; and 
Charles E. Wilson, Executive V ice- 
Chairman of the WPB. 
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shought up the best suggestion from a 
ndicapped worker.” 

¢Manv Hours Saved—Suggestions on 
exhibit ranged from a tiny gadget for 
holding airplane rivet washers and deal- 
ing them out one at a time, which has 
gved many hours and countless finger 
nails for woman riveters, to a method 
for laying out cams that has saved 80% 
of former drafting time for a manufac- 
turer of machinery. 

"A veteran piano builder showed the 
L-M committee in a new glider plant 
how to use a piano “pinning” machine 
in setting the nails regularly in the 
strips atop the wing ribs and speeded the 
peration by a cool 562%. 

A former journeyman printer who 
had left his craft for shipbuilding began 
to think that the method taught him of 
cutting small gaskets out of sheet pack- 
ing one at a time with a small dinking 
too] and a hammer was hardly mass pro- 
duction. 

Then the worker remembered an old 
platen printing press, cleaned it up, in- 
talled a multiple dinking die in the 
place where type would normally be 
locked, fed sheet packing instead of 
paper to the platen, and multiplied his 
production by 28 times; other presses 
similarly equipped are saving $34,000 a 
year in one shipyard alone. 
¢ Cooperation Pays Off—When a large 
manufacturer of agricultural machinery 


A 


Northrop’s Donald C. Mullet re- 
ceived the only citation granted thus 
far by WPB to any worker in the air- 
craft industry. He saves his company 
five hours on each plane through his 
suggestion for simplifying the rigging 
of control cables. His hunch is a lit- 
tle pin that keeps pulleys and controls 
steady while cables are being installed 
and that can afterwards be removed. 
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INSULUX IS 


YOUR ANSWER 
TO WINDOW REPLACEMENT PROBLEMS 


INSTEAD of putting up with 
worn-out windows these days, 
many factories are making sure of 
efficient and economical produc- 
tion on war orders by remodeling 


with INSULUX Glass Block. 


Glass Block are easy to install; 


no critical materials are needed. 


INSULUX Light Directional Block 
bring controlled daylighting to in- 
dustrial plants. Prismatic designs 
direct light to ceilings, distribute 


it evenly throughout interiors. 


INSULUX saves on heating costs 
by reducing heat loss of large light- 
transmitting areas. A panel of four- 
inch-thick hollow glass block has 
the same insulating value as an 


eight-inch brick wall. 


Other advantages of INSULUX 
panels include lowered mainte- 
nance—because INSULUX is highly 
resistant to damage, is easily wiped 
clean, never needs painting. Solid 
construction bars dust, dirt, and 
moisture infiltration. INSULUX is 


fireproof—noncombustible. 


Contains illustrated and sta- 
tistical information on how 
to install INSULUX. Write 
INSULUX Products Division, 
Owens-Illinois Glass Com- 
pany, Dept. 115, Toledo, O. 


LASS BLOCK 


and war materiel required an $4-in. bor- 
ing mill right away and was told by a 
machine tool builder that delivery would 
be many months in the future, it was a 
worker’s suggestion to the L-M commit- 
tee that made possible the enlargement 
of a 57-in. mill to the requisite size in 
a matter of weeks. 

Nylon fabric in self-sealing gasoline 
tanks for airplanes is the result of a 
worker’s suggestion that the synthetic 
material would withstand the action of 
the aromatics in gasoline to better ad- 
vantage than former materials; a work- 
er’s suggestion resulted in the “channel- 
tread” airplane tire whose concave sur- 
face reduces side-slip during landings on 
the decks of aircraft carriers and at the 
same time multiplies tire life by ten 
times. 

It was a laboratory worker’s sugges- 

tion that made radiography “stereo- 
scopic” for a shipbuilder; his invention 
utilizes a lead grid with approximately 
]-in. centers laid atop a casting or forg- 
ing which 1s to be inspected for internal 
flaws; when the piece is radiographed 
from two angles, the resultant ~ 
graphs show both the depth of the flaw 
by triangulation and its precise location 
with reference to the grid. 
e@ Higher Standards—Fqually as_ im- 
portant as the production suggestions 
were the exhibited results of L-M com- 
mittees in raising safety standards, fos- 
tering better nutrition and health, 
arranging share-the-ride transportation, 
establishing day nurseries, reducing labor 
turnover and absenteeism. One aircraft 
company gave full credit to its labor- 
management committce for reducing by 
50% absenteeism and labor turnover in 
its plant. 


New War Plant 


Navy to build $1,000,000 
unit for manufacture of atomized 
aluminum, but the military use 
of the product is a secret. 


In the face of cutbacks in some war 
building programs, the Navy will con- 
struct a $1,000,000 plant at Glassmere, 
Pa., near Pittsburgh, to produce atom- 
ized aluminum, described as a fine gran- 
ular powder. 

@ Has Postwar Value—Located on a 32- 
acre tract purchased by the Navy from 
Ford Motor Co., the plant will be oper- 
ated by the Aluminum Co. of America. 

The site was chosen because of its 

proximity to Alcoa’s Logan’s Ferry 
plant where powdered aluminum has 
been made for some time. The plant 
may remain as a postwar industry. 
@ Used Ten Years—For more than ten 
years, atomized aluminum has been 
produced commercially. By means of 
compressed air and fuel gas, molten 
aluminum is sprayed or atomized from 
a nozzle. As the thin stream of metal 
falls into water, it cools, forming fine 
grains of — 

One of the principal peacetime ap- 
plications of the metal powder is in 
the manufacture of aluminum pigment 
for aluminum paint, where it is used as 
the feed material in ball mills. Minute 
flakes of aluminum, which form the pig- 
ment portion of the paint, are milled 
from the fine granular powder. 

@A Navy Secret—In steel mills, the 
powder is used for deoxidizing purposes. 


EASY TO PARK 


Dual controls and high-speed reverse 
gears put Britain’s tank-like armored 
car among the most maneuverable of 
the wheeled vehicles now fighting in 
Italy. Extra controls at the rear of 
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this Daimler-built machine permit its 
commander to take over and reverse 
direction instantly, all without halt- 
ing the fire of its 2-Ib. gun. Although 
used in the North African and Sicilian 
campaigns, the car has been kept un- 
der censorship until recently. 


It is employed also in the , 
process of imparting a rustpro 
of aluminum to articles of stee] 

When a mixture of powd 
minum and iron oxide, or so) 
metallic oxide, is ignited, great eat jg 
generated, and the reaction is 1 ip 
welding, being known as the ‘hermit 
process. 

The versatile atomized alumin 1 aly 
is used in powder metallurgy, in the 
manufacture of oil-less bearings 
a chemical ingredient in certai 
of hair curlers. 

But the Navy isn’t saying 
plans to do with the granular alu: 


Other 
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Better Plugs 


Substitution of ceramics for 
mica proves successful as new 
type spark plug turns in better 
aircraft performance. 


When the war began, mica was stand- 
ard and virtually exclusive material for 
spark plug insulators, to the extent that 
aircraft technicians would hardly talk 
about trying something else. As the 
supply of mica tightened, however, be- 
cause of curtailment of shipments from 
India, the search for substitutes began. 
The result has been the development of 
better materials. 
© Better Results—Experiments in porce- 
lains and other ceramics have been in- 
tensively carried out by several com- 
panies. Electric Auto-Lite Co. now has 
revealed three new types of plugs using 
ceramic insulators of qualities surpass 
ing those of mica. 

The new components have mechani- 
cal strength greater than steel, according 
to Auto-Lite, hardness approaching that 
of a diamond, and virtual immunity to 
thermal shock. All those attributes make 
for improved operation of the plugs 
in aircraft engines. 

@ Specific Fields—Each of three new 
types has a specific application. A long- 
reach shielded plug is designed for most 
bombers and all fighter planes, where 
the objective is a firing medium which 
reaches further into the cylinder than a 
plug with normal shank length. This 
deeper intrusion has been found, in alu- 
minum heads, to produce more efficient 
operation. The shield on this plug re 
duces radio interference. 

e@ For Trainers—The second new type 
by the Toledo company is a short-reach 
shielded plug, employed for lower- 
power planes like advanced trainers, 
where performance is not so critical. 
Finally, there is a short-reach un- 
shielded plug for primary trainers, on 
which radio reception is not a factot. 
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LCT (Landing Craft Tanks) 105 ft. LCV(P) (Landing Craft Vehicle Personnel) 36 ft. 


- AMERICAS FIGHTERS MOVE IN 
_with GM piesets 


— N the face of enemy fire these remarkable invasion boats nose in on enemy 
shores and pour out America’s tough fighters and fighting equipment. 


ing They move on split-second orders—must get in and out again by them- 
ASS- 
selves—on the dot, come hell or high water. 
ini- 
ing It’s the kind of service that calls for utmost reliability and quick response. 
hat 
- In these capable craft—from the 36-foot LCV(P) to the big 328-foot LST 
me —you find the engines America and our Allies know so well, General 
Motors Diesels. 
Cw 
: To these engines are assigned the jobs that call for the greatest de- 
re pendability the engine world knows. 
ch 
ia 
iis 
u- 
nt 
” ENGINES . . . /5 to 250 HP. . . DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Detroit, Mich. 
€ Engines of this series power the LC/ and all the smaller landing croft 
h 
3 LOCOMOTIVES... ...... . = . = ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION, Lo Grange, Il. 
1. GENERAL MOTORS Engines from this-Division propel, the giant LST vessels ; 
: DIESEL : a co , 
ENGINES . . 150 fo 2000 HP. . . CLEVELAND DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Cleveland, Ohio 
" | POWE R Bi $ More than 40 types of Navy vessels ore powered by engines of this Division, ~~ 
4 


NEW PRODUCTS 


Blackout Stripper 


With the relaxing of blackout regu- 
lations in several areas comes the pos- 
sibility of removing blackout paint from 
many windows, and Turco Products, 
Inc., 6135 S. Central Ave., Los An- 
gcles, is ready to help the job along with 
its new Turco Re-Lite, a special blackout 
paint stripper. It is a liquid of heavy 
body which is formulated to cling “with- 
out runs on any surface,” thus providing 
close control with a brush and the possi- 
bility of treating window panes and 
painted electric globes without touching 
adjacent painted surfaces. 

You brush it on, give it a chance to 
work, and rinse off dissolved paint with 
cold water. Since the stripper becomes 
“inactive the instant it comes in con- 
tact with water, the rinsing operation 
cannot affect adjacent painted surfaces 
which do not require stripping.” 


Hydraulic Ram 


The new Francfort Hydraulic Ram, 
manufactured by the Automatic Water 


Supply Co., Middle Haddam, Conn., 
promises to operate under a “fall,” or 
moving head, of water “as little as 2 ft.” 
and to “elevate water 35 ft. for cach 
foot fall—maximum elevation 400 ft.” 
Sizes go beyond the usual maximum of 
6-in. or 8-in. drive pipe diameter of for- 
mer rams to 36 in., thus permitting their 
use on large-scale commercial irrigation 
and pumping jobs. Large as it is, the 
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ram illustrated has only a 12-in. drive 
pipe. 

Operation of almost any hydraulic 
ram is based on the gravity flow of water 
through a drive pipe, which lifts an 
impact valve, closes it, and stops the 
flow, producing a “water hammer” 
which forces a considerable portion of 
the water through another valve and 
into an air chamber. Repeated hammer- 
ings plus air pressure produced by the 


THINGS TO COME 


Bessemer steel, whose peace- 
time production lost ground 
steadily to openhearth steel for 
over 30 years, is due for a come- 
back. Basis of the prognostica- 
tion is a “killing” process wherein 
hot iron containing about 4% 
carbon plus some manganese and 
silicon is added to the hot steel 
in a blown converter. Result is 
a killed bessemer steel, thoroughly 
oxidized and of such good forging 
quality that it is already being 
rolled into seamless tubes. 


Noncracking, practically scuff- 
proof patent leather for shoes, lug- 
gage, automobile upholstery, what- 
ever, is almost assured as soon 
as vinyl plastics can be released 
from their wartime duties of coat- 
ing gun covers and raincoats, in- 
sulating warship wiring, shatter- 
proofing aircraft window glass, 
and packaging overseas materiel. 
Several formulations of the versa- 
tile materials are even being tried 
out in “rubber heels” that prom- 
ise new standards of durability. 


When you throw a switch to 
light a postwar fluorescent lamp, 
it will come on instantly and 
without that moment of doubt 
during which you wonder whether 
you have just a faulty tube or a 
major upset in the lighting cir- 
cuit. With such “instant-start- 
ing” lamps, or not too long 
thereafter, will come circular F 
lamps in various diameters for 
use with or without auxiliary in- 
candescent lamps in table lamps, 
floor lamps, and decorative light- 
ing of various kinds. You can 
also expect a new “long-slender,” 
straight F lamp, not more than 
3 in. in diameter, for lighting 
show cases, advertising displays, 
public and private rooms. 


crowding in of the water force + 
in the chamber through the o 
into a service pipe which | 
tank at the desired elevation. 
ram is said to attain superior 
through the central position of 
pact valve and new means for 
an “abundant supply of air.” 


“Burring Tool” 


One push on the rounded har 
a new “Burring Tool” whirls 


countersinking cutter a couple of tums 
to remove any burrs that may have 
been left on the edge of a drilled hole, 
Biggest ficid for its use will be preparing 
millions of holes in the aluminum 
alloy skins of airplanes for riveting, there 
being 150,000 such holes to be deburred 
in just one four-engine bomber. 

The little device, which utilizes a hel- 
ical element to transform pushing into 
turning after the manner of a push-type 
screw driver, is a development of the 
Murray Corp. of America, Detroit. It 
will be manufactured and sold under 
license by the Vesco Co., 1600 F.. Eight 
Mile Rd., Detroit. 


Conductive Coatings 


The surfaces of glass, porcelain, plas 
tics, soapstone, wood, cloth, paper, and 
other nonconductors can be rendered 
electrically conductive through the ap- 
plication of new Conductive Coatings 
of a ceramic type developed by E. |. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilming- 
ton 98, Del. Purposes range from pro 
viding new materials for use in electrical 
condensers and other units to carrying 
off static electricity and reducing the 
danger of sparks in explosive atmos 
pheres. 

Silver powder is the conductive ele- 
ment in the coatings which are a dull 
metallic gray in color and can be applied 
by spray, dip, or brush. Aging and ex- 
posure to sulphides encountered in 
many electrical applications are claimed 
to have “only slight effect upon their 
conductivity.” Also available are 4 
thermoplastic conductive cement, a con- 
ductive coated cloth, and a flexible 
conductive film. 
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. HAT do you think of this?” said the 

research physicist, hauling out a long 

wide flexible ribbon of glass as thin as paper. 

He shook it and it bent and rattled like rain 
on a roof, 

“What's it for?” said the fellow who 
writes these ads. “Well,” said the physicist, 
“it may have a lot of uses. We haven’t had 
time to explore them all yet. But one we’ve 
already found is in wartime radio equip- 
ment.” 


This interesting new type of glass is just 
one of the many contributions of glass 
research to the war. For the glass industry 
has thrown its entire accumulated experi- 
ence, engineering and research facilities, 


into the job of putting glass on the fight- 
ing and industrial fronts where it can hurt 
our enemies most, 

Many of these new developments are 
secret. But some can be mentioned. For 
instance, Corning has been able to produce 
optical glass for the government at produc- 
tion line speed. It has been ready with the 
equipment and the ability to turn out stead- 
ily mounting quantities of signal lights for 
planes and ships, electronic tubes for com- 
munications, chemical glassware for labora- 
tories and hospitals. 

What about your business? Perhaps 
glass can replace needed metals, speed 
production, improve your present 


products, or give you the solution to a prob- 
lem in your long-range planning. It has for 
others, and Corning knows how to apply 
glass to many different problems. Why not 
write today? Corning Glass Works, Dept. 


43-B, Corning, N. Y. 


LoRNiNG 


means 
Research in Glass 


He couldn't fight his way 
out of a paper bag! 


By their feet, you shall know them. A fighter in the prize ring, or anywhere 
else, must have balance, stability ... he must be “set” to deliver a powerful 
blow. And from prize ring to the circle of steel that is Fortress Europe is not 
really the long trip it seems. 


* For our men over there aren’t pulling their punches, either. One reason 
why our Air Forces have been consistently scoring “on-the-nose” bomb hits lies 
in the stabilizer equipment that is part of the Norden Bombsight System. For 
accuracy begins with a stable platform from which to release the bombs. And 
this equipment provides the flying stability that makes every bomb load count. 


*& We, at Robbins & Myers, too, like to get first things—first. We're glad we've 
been busy for more than five years making stabilizers, automatic pilots, and 
electric motors for the Norden Bombsight System. 


*& Do you want to get “set” with any problem involving electric motor appli- 
cation, materials handling, converting machines to direct drive, ventilating, 
pumping? Write us! We'll be glad to help. Address Robbins « Myers, Inc., 
Springfield, Ohio, In Canada: Robbins & Myers Co, of Canada, Ltd., Brant- 
ford, Ontario. 


ROBBINS « MYERS, Inc." 
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WAR BUSINESS 


CHECKLIST 


A digest of new feder,| 
regulations affecting priorities 


| price control, and transportation 


ee 


Increased Civilian Supply 


In areas where farm butter i 
slowly that it may spoil, ration | 
for this butter are to be lowered 


| ment 112 to Ration Order I 


innounced The War Fe 
tration has terminated Food [D 
Order 59, which required prod 
fish oil to set aside a part of th 


tion for government purchase 


Relaxation of Priorities 


Amendment to WPB Limitat 
L-68 permits the use of zin 


| closure items, such as slide fasteners 


though no increase in the output of 


| closure item is authorized | 


| recommendations of WPB’s Iror 


Industry Advisor 
(BW —Mar 4'44,p34 , the Office 
Transportation ha 
on coal movements on the Great | 
May 15 so that full advantag« 

of the mild weather befor 
trafic reaches its seasonal strick 


Su ps nae d 


a few exception 
tribution transformers with a capacit 


g] } , 
singic-phase powc! 


than 250 kilovolt-amperes are rem 
scheduling and purchaseé control | 

amendment to ‘Table 8, General Sc] 
Order M-293. . . . By revising Sclu 
of Order L-236, WPB has removed 


on the use of metals in the manufact 
marine fittings hardware. 


Sales of Idle and Excess Material 


Finished products, as well as in 
matcrials, are now subject to rules g 
“special sales” of idle and excess materi 
“Special sales’’ are sales of material 
ucts by a person who does not regula 


them in that form. All idle and cx 


terials are covered by the new WPB a 


ment, except sales of scrap, rationed 
ucts (which are controlled by a gov 
agency other than WPB), foods 
tobacco, oils and fats, and petroleum 
ucts. Application for permission t 
sales of industrial materials, other tha 
trolled matcrials. should be made to WPB 
regional offices on WPB Form 11 
controlled materials sales, application 

be made by letter, telephone, or teleg: 


New and Used Automobiles 


lo speed the flow of used 1942 
the face of a dwindling supply of new 
OPA has revised its rationing rule 
eligible person who has found a used 
car for sale will be able to get a rati 
tificate to buy it; former monthly 
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some 
thoriz 


months 


Mant 
now m 
WPB 
~~ 

1 
i boar 


set on a geographical basis, have 


mitati L ! 

en cluninated, Certificate holders may 
+t help in locating rationed 1942 cars from 
PA district offices, which are gathering in- 
nation on the automobile stocks in their 
sarict. (Amendment 11, Ration Order 


2 
Dp 
Giles of new passenger automobiles from 
’ r to another are specifically desig 


ne dea . 

ted as retail sales in the revised price 
MA’ “ : 

nedule of ceilings for new cars. (Amend 


t 14, Revised Price Schedule 85.) 


men 


Shoes 


Another, as yet undesignated, ration 
tamp will be good for a pai of shoes on 
May 1, OPA has announced, ‘The new 
tamp will overlap Airplane Stamp I in War 
Ration Book TIT and will continue for an 
badefnite period. Stamp 18 in Book I ex 
hires April 30. 


industrial Sound Equipment 


\ limited number of industrial plants en 
aged in essential war work may apply on 
Form WPB-617 for public-address system 
wnd equipment, used to distribute “bulle 
i» board” information, give emergency 
samings, page personnel, as well as to fur 
nish music to stimulate workers during 
fatigue periods. Allocation will be controlled 
» WPB Limitation Order L-41. 


House Trailers 


Some 3,000 house trailers have been 
wuthorized for production in the next four 
wonths (ending June 30) to provide hous 
ing for migratory workers in essential wat 
activities. ‘To be eligible, manufacturers, 
ho must obtain authorization on WPB 
Form 3538, must have produced house 
tailers between Jan. 1 and Sept. 30, 1942. 
Order L-205, as amended. ) 


Furniture 


Manufacturers of wooden furniture may 
now make any type they wish as a result of 
WPB action deleting the list of specific 
kinds permitted in Schedule A, Order L 
)60.a. The old restrictions on lumber (84° 
f board footage used for furniture and crat- 
ing in 1943) and on patterns (35% of the 
umber offered during September, 1941, or 
-+~whichever is greater) still hold, however. 

lo combat an inflationary practice, manu 
ficturers of furniture and other consumer 
able goods are forbidden to increase the 
pices of their articles by “establishing” new 
bbers, who buy from them and sell to 
retailers or other jobbers at prices higher 
‘han the manufacturers’ ceilings. (Regula 
tion 188.) 


Controlled Materials for Repairs 


\ repairman may use only up to $25 of 
materials purchased under Controlled Ma- 
‘enals Plan Regulation 9A to install any unit 
ot cooking, plumbing, heating, or used air- 
conditioning or refrigeration equipment. Up 
to $250 of such material, however, may be 
purchased to install new air-conditioning or 
icfrigeration systems, when they are au- 
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You 


HOURS 


in a black 
market! 


Manpower is short. You need more 
time to keep ahead of the flood of 
extra work. But you can’t buy an 
extra hour a day for a million dollars. 

You should know about Edison 
Electronic VOICEWRITER. 

Edison Electronic VOICEWRITER 
can give you precious extra hours 
every day. How? By enabling you to 
manage your time to better advan- 
tage; by speeding work off your desk 
and off your mind; by helping you 
do more things more efficiently. It 


wy) 
can’t buy © 


A) 


| 
| 


ix 


creates executive and secretarial time 
for really constructive effort. 


oF of + 


This is not theory. A vast number 
of business executives know from 
experience that VOICE WRITING can 
save time and streamline operation 
in many ways. Now those ways are 
surprisingly multiplied by the new 
Edison Electronic VOicewriter — a 
development of the Ediphone 
brought about by wartime research. 
An Ediphone representative will 
gladly tell you about this most mod- 
ern business aid—and what it could 
do for you. Invite him in today —by 


mailing the handy coupon below. 


EDISON 


VOICEWRITER 
Ediphone 


THOMAS A. EDISON, INC., Dept. C-3, W. Orange, N. J. 


I would like to know how the new Edison Electronic 
VOICEWRITER can save time and streamline operation 


of my business. 


Tireless worker 


N electric ‘Budgit’ Hoist lifts 

quickly and easily, so that, at 
the end of a long day, the operator 
never knows fatigue from lifting. 

The combination increases pro- 
duction at lower cost, keeps the 
worker happier and removes all 
danger of physical strain from 
continuous lifting of heavy parts. 

The necessity for more war pro- 
duction has taught management 
the sheer waste in compelling 
workers to lift heavy parts in 
their daily task. Electric power is 
cheaper than human energy. Freed 
from lifting, the workers’ strength 
may then be devoted to produc- 
ing, assembling or inspecting. 

Thousands of ‘Budgit’ Hoists 
in hundreds of industries have 
proved that their initial cost is 
paid for many times over—in 
some instances, during the first 
few weeks of a long life. 

Make a survey of your plant 
with the one idea: Where can we 


save human strength—and money 
—by installing ‘Budgit’ Hoists? 
You may multiply the produc- 
tiveness of machine tools and the 
operators, 
‘Budgit’ Hoists are 
portable, electric hoists 
with lifting capacities of 
250, §00, 1000 and 2000 
lbs. They are priced from 
$119 up. Hang up, plug 
in, use. For information, 
write for Bulletin 356. 


To ‘BUDGIT’ 
aIMI; Hoists 
MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
MUSKEGON 5, MICHIGAN 


Buliders of ‘Shaw-Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘load lifter’ 

Hoists and other lifting specialties. Makers of Ashcroft Gauges, 

Hancock Valves, Consolidated Safety and Relief Valves ond 
‘American’ Industrial Instruments. 


th 


orized under Order L-38 and when con- 


struction is authorized under L-41. (Direc- 
tion 2, CMP Regulation 9A.) 


Vitamin A 


vit 
to 


WPB’s Chemicals Division has placed 
amin A under allocation for the first time 
insure equitable distribution under a _ris- 


ing demand. Cod liver oil and tuna liver oil 
are not affected by the new order, which ex 
empts vitamin A in standard dosage forms 


or 


M 


in food and feed compounds, (Order 


373.) 


Coated Rubber Fabrics 


TiC 


When manufacturers of rubber-coated fab- 
s, who have been ordered to discontinue 


the use of Neoprene, substitute Buna-N 


SvI 
mt 
G 

fal 


ithetic (costing approximately twice as 
ich as Neoprene) for Neoprene GR-M or 
N, they may increase the price of the 
oric by an amount sufficient to cover the 


greater cost of the substitute. When substi- 


tutions of other materials are mad 
will be established, as heretofore, ea 
coated and combined fabrics ; ' 


(Order 25, OPA Regulation 478 


Newsprint 


Newspaper publishers who use ~+ to, 
or more of newsprint per calenda 
must file with the Printing & P 
Division of WPB copies of their « sf 
newsprint, whether the orders ar wed 
within this country or outside t} 
WPB amendment also stipulates t t] 
publishers must file with WPB, before Mar 
15, copies of all orders that they have p! 


since Jan. 1. (Order L-240, as amended 
Tungsten 

The premium of $6 per unit lb 
above market price which Metals Reserve 
Co. allowed tungsten producers to ulate 
production in marginal mines will dis 
continued on April 30, since stockpiles are 


FLAG WINNERS 


Alco Valve Co. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
American Bridge Co. 
Gary, Ind. 

American Red Cross 


Harrisburg, Pa Ambler, Pa. 


Consolidated Steel Corp., Ltd 
Maywood, Calif. 
Cooper-Bessemer Corp. 
Grove City, Pa. 


Cruse-Kemper Co. 


Link Belt Co. 

San Francisco, Calif 
Madison Iron Works, Inc 
Madison, N, ae 

Miami Industries, Inc. 
Toledo, Ohio 

The Monarch Rubber Co 


Anaconda Wire & Cable Co. 

(Two plants) 

Arkell Safety Bag Co 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Basic Vegetable Products Co 

Vacaville, Calif. 

Bell Armature Works 

Knoxville, Tenn. 

Bethlehem Steel Co. 

Baltimore, Md. 

Black, Sivalls & Bryson, Inc. 

Kansas City, Mo. 

Bliss & Laughlin, Inc 

Harvey, Il. 

Bradford Motor Works 

Bradford, Pa. 

Burroughs 
Co. 

Detroit, Mich. 

Cincinnati Industries, Inc. 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Collegiate Mfg. Co. 

Ames, lowa 

Combustion Engineering Co., 
Inc. 

Savannah, Ga. 


Adding Machine 


Dodge Mfg. Co. 

Mishawaka, Ind. 

Free Sewing Machine Co. 
Rockford, Ill. 

General Aniline & Film Corp. 
(Two divisions) 

General Controls Co. 
Glendale, Calif. 


Glidden Co., Metals Refining 
Co. 

Hammond, Ind. 

The Gray Mfg. Co. 

Hartford, Conn. 

The Green Ball Bearing Co. 

Cleveland, Ohio 


James Heddons Sons 
Dowagiac, Mich. 


Hercules Powder Co. 

Bessemer, Ala. 

Houston Oil Field Material 
Co., Inc. 

Houston, Tex. 


Illinois Watch Case Co., Erie 


Basin Metals Products Co. 


Elgin, II. 


Hartville, Ohio 

The Risdon Mfg. Co. 

Naugatuck, Conn. 

Silver Creek Precision Corp 

Silver Creek, N. Y. 

Soule Steel Co 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

Stuart-Keith Mfg. Co. 

Petersburg, Va. 

Union Hardware Co. 

Torrington, Conn. 

U. S. Rubber Co. 

Charlotte, N. C 

Universal Match Corp. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Walker Mfg. Co. of Wiscon- 
sin 

Racine, Wis. 

E. M. Weymer Co. 

Chicago, Ill. 

Woodruff & Edwards, Inc. 

Elgin, Ill. 

Yuba Mfg. Co. 


Benicia, Calif. 


(Names of winners of the Army-Navy and Maritime Commission awards for excellence in pro 


duction announced prior to this new list will be foun 


d in previous issues of Business Week.) 
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Aluminum Alloy Ingot 


of Uniform Composition 


S YOU well know, uniformity in composition of aluminum alloy ingot is a 
mighty important thing from your standpoint. Ingot that exactly meets your 
specifications—that is free from all impurities—smooths the way for the making 
of perfect castings. It keeps down production costs—increases profit. That is 
exactly the kind of alloy ingot you get from Aluminum Refiners. Checks 
and tests both in the smelting room and in the laboratory assure that 

your most exacting specifications are met—exactly on the nose! 


ALUMINUM cS 


Division of 


BOHN ALUMINUM & BRASS CORPORATION - Detroit, I 
General Offices: Lafayette Building 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL “TYPES AND SHAPES OF CASTING AND DEOXIDIZING ALLOYS 


a-—~s 


i 1 ae fy 


em mm 


Some plants have 
been equipped with 
miles of 


BUSDUCT 


@ Busduct System installed in a small laundry. 


Many small ones have required a hundred 
feet, or even less, and there are many 
“in-between.”’ In every case the installation 
of this convenient and flexible method of 
@® Busduct distribution for electric light, 
heat and power has been accomplished at 
surprisingly low cost. 

Both Feeder and Plugin @ Busduct may 
be taken down and moved to new locations 
without appreciable loss of material. Stand- 
ard sections, with pull boxes, elbows, end 
closures, tees and crosses, make it possible 
to fit any desired arrangement, so that 
change in location of machines is rendered 


easy. Designed for 2, 3 and 4 wire systems, 
575 volts AC, maximum. 

@® Busducts are now made under W.P.B. Limi- 
tation Order L-273. They have the same basic 
features of construction as the standard model. 


The @ Sales-Engineer Can Help You 
in planning and designing an efficient and 
convenient Busduct Distribution Systern. No 
obligation, of course. Bulletin 65 (and supple- 
ment) give full details. They will be sent 
promptly on request... Frank Adam Electric 
Company, P. O. Box 357, St. Louis 3, Missouri. 


Prank ~~“ Adam 


ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS | 
nt) 


AL FRANK AbAw 


en 


Aan Panto 


Are You Using SMOKE-SIGNAL METHODS 


Nothing less than instant, speaking contact between all 
executives and departments can be afforded by modern 
plants and offices. With BELfone, you save valuable min- 


utes and needless steps every time 


there’s an inter-office 


exchange of ideas or information . . . you free telephone 
lines from internal tie-ups . . . you avoid errors through 
clearly-spoken orders that can be double-checked on the 


spot. BELfone units 
meet inter-office commu- 
Nication needs of every 
type or scope, 


BE SURE TO WRITE FOR 
BELFONE DETAILS TODAY! 


l 


BEL 


Export Office 


SOUND SYSTEMS, 


1187 ESSEX AVE., 


INC. 


COLUMBUS 3, OHIO 
4900 Euclid Avenue, Clevelard 3, Ohio 


EASY-WAY NUTCRACKER 


Shelling the black walnut is a 
superhuman feat for the casual 
| eater but a cinch for an intri: 


| 
| 
| 


chanical sheller (above) develo 
Smalley Mfg. Co., Knoxville, Tenn, 
Walnuts, 500 Ib. an hour, roll into q 
crusher, then through a series of fin 
gers and rollers that extract the meats 
Only about 14 of the machines, which 
cost $3,500 each, are in operation. 


more than adequate to meet demand. WPS 
has announced that after Apr. 30, MR 
will continue payments to domesti pr 
ducers at the rate of $24 instead 
former $30 until June 30. Tungsten cor 
tracts provide for termination payment 
$3 per unit for the part of the year rem 
ing after cancellation, payments to be b 
on the rate of production for the six mont! 
before cancellation. Producers ar m 
offered a choice of three methods under 
which termination payments will be made 


Canned Fish 


Government war requirements for canned 
fish during the 1944-45 pack year will b 
slightly less than during the year ended Fel 


29, 1944. Canners are directed by the War 


‘ 
0 
! 


Food Administration to set aside 60 
their pack of each species of salmon, except 
chum and steelhead, and 45% of the pack 
of pilchards, Atlantic sea herring and mack 
erel, and Pacific mackerel. For other « i 
fish specified, the quota is 45%, wh 
10% less than the 1943 pack. After Mar. | 
no shrimp or tuna fish need be reserv: 
government purchase. (Amendment 2, Food 
Distribution Order 44.) 


Money and Mail Machinery 


Production of check-handling, coin-han 
dling, and envelope-handling currency-count 
ing machines, stamp-canceling, and _ postal: 
permit mailing machines has been resumed 


=1) 


after the lapse of a year and a half, to il 
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wed by WPB for essential indus 
the Army, Navy, and Maritim 
1. (Order L-54-c, as amended 


crs ap} 
sand tol 
ymmiss 


aper Mill Machinery 


Manufacturers of paper and paperboard 
nery and fiber-box making equip 


ill mac! 
ent will be allowed some steel, copper, 
d alur ninum if they apply to WPB, 


ough, they are warned, romeo under 
43 priorities may be slow. Equipment 
» made will be allocated to those producers 
badly needed container and fiber board 
ho can increase production, 


ast Iron Boilers and Radiation 


Because some producers of cast iron heat- 
s boilers have been operating at a loss, 
PA has granted a 104% increase in man- 
fcturers’ maximum prices for all types of 
The increase may be passed 
(Amendment 4, Regula- 


s equipment. 
» to consumers, 


a—4 


Aluminum 


\luminum to be used for maintenance 
repair under C ontrolled Materials Plan 
now be obtained in the same way as 
md copper in controlled materials 
sand shapes. Persons buying aluminum 


ler MRO regulation need no longer file 
neat tification form heretofore required. The 
vhich Fount bought by an eligible user is limited 
n ly by his MRO quota since the former 
lb. limit has been eliminated. (Direc- 
——ae 13, CMP Regulation 5.) 
Vine Other Priority Actions 
pro Hydrogen peroxide, sodium peroxide, and 
the lium perborate, particularly when used 
| Cor : textile finishing and nonessential pur- 
its of xs, have been brought under allocation 
mat : the first time by a new WPB schedule 
based finder General Order M-300; no great reduc- 


nin their use as antiseptics is effected. ... 
mners are directed by War Food Admin- 
ation, in an amendment to Food Distri- 
tion Order 22.5, to increase the grapefruit 
ice which they set aside for government 
if purposes from 32% to 38%. . . . Be- 

¢ the armed forces need so much pyre- 
hum for combating the malaria mosquito, 
it insecticide has been placed under strict 
ation control by a revision of Food Pro- 


War Buction Order 11; restrictions on the pur- 
of ithe and use of rotenone are relaxed by 
xcept PO 13, as amended. 
pack 
_ Other Price Actions 
h is Extra charges (a stated percent of the base 
i. 1, Jpnce) may be added to ceiling prices to take ] 
| for #ifere of the cost of radiographic and magna- 
‘ood fix inspection of steel castings as a result of 
PA’s Amendment 11, Revised Price Sched- 
41... . OPA Regulation 516 estab- 
shes retail ceilings for used cameras and all 
other used photographic equipment, some 
han Mccilings to Pe computed by formula and 
unt. [ome stated as dollar-and-cents maximums in 
stal- Hithe order. Manufacturers’ ceilings for 
med #jvork gloves have been extended to include 
fill additional types by OPA’s Amendment 2, 
Regulation 506. 
944 
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HOWTO CUT HANDLING Ci OSTS 


T~ LOADS 
ent —Sorage | 


UNI 


Their Handling Shige 


New bulletin, profusely illustrated, covers latest developments in 
material handling—includes actual case studies 


Wartime necessity has speeded up 
the perfection of handling material— 
just as it has spurred on new tech- 
niques of production. 

We have just prepared a bulletin 
titled “Unit Loads” that tells you 
many ways you can benefit by mod- 
ernizing your methods of material 
handling, whether your plant be 
small or large. 

The bulletin describes the principle 
of Unit Loads. It shows how this 
principle can be applied to ship- 
ping, receiving, and warehousing 
operations of different industries. 


You will find a simple concise de- 
scription of the trucks, forks and 
pallets that have demonstrated their 
effectiveness in speeding up move 
ment of goods at startling reductions 
in cost. 

The booklet also gives ten case 
studies in different industries where 
the Unit Load principle is in oper- 
ation. It describes the problem, the 
solution and breaks down the actual 
savings in time and money that have 
been achieved. 

Send for your free copy of this 
valuable bulletin today. 


THE INDUSTRIAL TRUCK 


STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION 
208 SOUTH LASALLE STREET + CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


MEMBERS—Truck Manufacturers: AUTOMATIC, BAKER, CRESCENT, EASTON, 
ELWELL-PARKER, LEWIS-SHEPARD, MERCURY, YALE; Batteries: EDISON, 
EXIDE, PHILCO; Battery Charging Equipment: ELECTRIC PRODUCTS, HERTNER. 


r 
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THE INDUSTRIAL TRUCK STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


Please send me a free copy of your new bulletin, “Unit Loads.” 
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FINANCE 


(THE MARKETS—PAGE 114) 


Over the Goal 


Fourth War Loan exceeds 
Treasury's mark, but individuals’ 
share falls short. Campaign on 
“free riders” gets results. 


Subscriptions to the Fourth War 

Loan drive exceeded the $14,000,000,- 
000 goal by $2,730,000,000, not in- 
cluding some $600,000,000 of bonds 
purchased by commercial banks. How- 
ever, the $16,730,000,000 total includes 
the January and February sales of the 
always-available Series E, F, and G 
bonds. 
@ Individuals Short—Sales to individuals, 
the primary target of the campaign 
(BW—Jan.15’44,p107), didn’t quite 
reach the quota of $5,500,000,000, fall- 
ing $190,000,000 below the mark. 

The most popular issue in the secur- 
ties package was the %% certificates of 
deposit, accounting for 30% of all sales; 
of the $5,036,000,000 sold, $3,931,000,- 
000 went to corporate buyers. 

The Series E, F, and G bonds were 
bought to the tune of $4,211,000,000, 
25% of the proceeds from the drive. 
Next in favor were the new 1 5-year 2}% 
bonds, accounting for 20% of the drive 
total with $3,331,000,000 sales. 

° » hank in Favor—Sale of = Series C 


or over 13% of the senna last in 
favor were the 24% long-term bonds, 
which the commercial banks can’t pur- 
chase for ten years, and which prov ided 
$1,920,000,000, less than 114% of the 
drive’s gross take. 

An analysis of sales to the public 
shows that 60,000,000 individual Series 
E bonds (the “people’s bond’) were 
purchased by citizens in the first two 
months of 1944, and that subscriptions 
to that issue totaled $3,187,000,000. 

Individuals bought $576,000,000 of 

F and G bonds, $182,000,000 of sav- 
ings notes, $496,000,000 of certificates 
of deposit, $516,000,000 of 23% bonds, 
and $353,000,000 of 24s. 
@ Ratio Mounts—Individual investors 
provided 31.5% of the fourth drive’s 
grand total compared with 28.4% of the 
third loan last fall. 

Savings banks and insurance com- 
pany purchases didn’t match some of 
the earlier drive totals, but this was an- 
ticipated (BW —Feb.12’44,p75). Their 
purchases came to $3,400,000,000 com- 
pared with $4,100,000,000 last fall and 
$3,600,000,000 in the second drive. 
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However, they did supply 20.4% of the 
grand total, only slightly less than the 
third drive’s 21.7%. 
® Running Well Ahead—Purchases by 
business corporations, associations, etc., 
in the recent drive came to $7,584,000,- 
000. This group failed by only 4% to 
reach last fall’s Sil but ran well ahead 
of the earlier bond drive results. Their 
purchases provided 22.5% of the first 
drive’s total, 30.8% of the second, and 
41.8% of last fall’s campaign, but 
jumped to 45.5% in the campaign 
just completed. 

In the first drive, bond subscriptions 
of $12,900,000,000 were received; $18,- 
600,000,000 of securities were bought 


during the second drive, and 

000,000 in the third campaig 

However, the first two total 

fall’s receipts to a lesser ext 

more or less inflated by the 
of “free riders.” 

e How They Operate—There | 
two classes of speculators, 

riders,” in war bonds: 

(1) The buyer who subs: 
issues, which looked particular 
tive at the time, by putting uj 
deposit necessary then and s 
before full payment was due, 


or other big purchaser willing to p 


premium. 

(2) The buyer who borrows 
hilt from banks at an extre: 
interest rate to cover his go. 


bond purchases (with no intenti 
retiring the bank loan out of 


earnings) and whose aim is t 


Ist War Loan 
$12,947,000,000 


3rd War Loan 
$18,943,000,000 


Individuals, Partnerships 
& Personal Trust Accounts 


Series E Bonds A 


Other Securities 


Commercial Banks RE] 


* Including corporations, 


SMALL INVESTOR TAKES MORE 


Individuals buy more than 30% of the Fourth War Loan 


2nd War Loan 
$18,555,000,000 


bs 


4th War Loan 
$16,730,000,000 


& Mutual Savings Banks 
%KAll Other investors 


brokers and local governments. 


Insurance Companies Yl 


© susiness witt 
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dmits 
nd so 
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plan i 
return 


after 


equity 
tual ¢ 


etween the low bank rate he 
ie higher yield on the bonds 
.) he can sell them at a profit. 

\ttack on Practices—The first mode 
n ceased when the Treasury 
ted bar the commercial banks 
: pal cipation in the drives and to 
and cash in full on all subscriptions. 
it js the second practice that par- 
war efforts were made to prevent 


rence 


s and 


perat 


itty al 
iw: ving the last loan drive, and it is in- 
them fqgpeesting to note that recent loans to 
a ban fagonbank subscribers of bonds amounted 
Mb only $1,250,000,000, or 40% less 
ie un the volume last fall. Anyway, Sec- 
to theltury of the Treasury Henry Morgen- 
» Mau, who had dubbed the fourth cam- 
seul jign the “people’s drive,” says that the 
tion oifggeeasury’s goal was achieved. 
f Iture 
et the 


ew Rate Test 


gree on “guinea pig’ experi- 
ent on new approach to fixing 
of light and power rates. 


lhe New Jersey Board of Public Util- 
ty Commissioners has just announced 
hat it hopes soon to introduce a new 
ppproach to the old question of utility- 
ite fixing. 

Test Utility Selected—The commis- 
ners also disclosed that they have 
ccured consent, after two years of ne- 
botiating, to use the $30,000,000 New 
jersey Power & Light Co. as the “guinea 
pig’ for its experiments. New Jersey 
Power & Light is a prominent and 
vholly owned operating subsidiary of 
the NY PA NJ Utilities Co., which 
sone of the major subholding units in 
the eventually-to-be-reorganized Associ- 
ated Gas & Electric System (BW —Dec. 
143,p108). 

According to Joseph E. Conlon, head 
f the New Jersey board, the New Jersey 
Power & Light Co. has first of all agreed 
t0 accept a starting rate base of $16,- 
750,000. 
¢ Historical Cost—This rate base, Con- 
n reports, gives predominant recogni- 
ton to the historical cost of the com- 
pany’s property, after deductions for 
epreciation, but contains no element of 
production cost, which basis, Conlon 
imits, has been highly controversial 
id sometimes misleading. The base, of 
urse, will subsequently change annu- 
lly as new plant is built mee old fa- 
ulties are retired. 

The concern will accept, too, if the 
dian is put into effect, a future rate of 
ctu that will be determined annually, 
iter making a “suitable allowance for 
‘quity capital,” by computing the ac- 
tual cost to the company of moncy it 
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New Jersey board, utility | 


MOLECULAR 
DISTILLATION 


in high vacuum 


—the secret of this pure, low cost 
concentrate of vitamin a 


Some of the high-vacuum molecular stills which 
produce Vegol. Torkel Korling photograph. 


is stable. It is unusually low in cost. 


VITAMIN E is acquiring stature. 
As new evidence appears, indicat- The reason for this superiority is 
ing this vitamin’s true place inthe — the method of production, DPI’s 
picture, E is being incorporated in unique molecular distillation in 
more and more multi-vitamin high vacuum. This high-vacuum 
products. technique is also the secret of the 
We believe that our Vegol (con- _ leadership now enjoyed by DPI’s 
concentrates of vitamin A. 

When you begin to plan vitamin 


fortification for your products, you 


centrate of natural mixed tocopher- 
ols) is, by every comparison, the 
finest concentrate of vitamin E on 


the market. Itis pure.Itisbland.It will findusready andeager toserve. 


Distillation Products, Inc. 
Proncering Wigh-Vacuum Research 


755 Ridge Road West, Rochester 13, New York 
Jointly owned by EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY and GENERAL MILLS, INC. 
Sales Agent: Special Commodities Division, General Mills, Inc. 
Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 


“Meadguanters for Ol - Soluble -Vitamine 
and AWigh Vacuum Equitment™ 


obtains through the sale of bonds and 
preferred stock 
@ Stabilizing Reserve—Under the plan, 
the company would be authorized, in 
addition, to transfer $975,000 from its 
carned surplus into a new “stabilizing 
reserve” and would then be permitted to 
draw upon this reserve whenever its 
earnings fell below a “‘fair return” level 

This provision is considered by the 
board to be the most important feature 
of the new setup, since the availability 
at all times of funds in such a reserve 
would normally warrant a_ progressive 
reduction in rates to benefit consumers 
and tend, as well, to remove any neces 
sity for increasing rates to consumers 
during temporary lean periods. 
@ Speeds Up Decision—According to th 
commissioners, the rate plan should per- 
mit any necessary adjustments in the 
company’s rates to be made within four 
instead of after costly and 
protracted hearings 

Despite six major rate reductions in 
the past cight years (the most recent is 
said to have cost the company $530,000 
of potential revenues), the commission- 
ers still believe the concern’s existing 
rates are too high 

Consequently, it has been agreed that 
New Jersey Power & Light, under the 
plan, would start off by extending a 
billing credit of 50% of the bills for res- 
idential and commercial service in April, 
a saving of some $1 30,000. 
@ Hearings Set—The new plan is under- 
stood to be the product of Dr. Rhoades 


months’ time 


TAX COLLECTOR NO. 1 


A handshake by Secretary of Treasury 
Henry Morgenthau, ]r., inducts Jo- 
seph D. Nunan, Jr. (center), into one 
of Washington's toughest jobs while 
Sen. James M. Mead stands by. As 
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Foster of New York University and 
Herbert J. Flagg, the New Jersey board’s 
chief engineer. 

Copies of the proposals have already 
been distributed to public officials in 
the company’s service area for study 
prior to a preliminary “question and 
answer” session on March 13 and the 
final hearing on March 21. 


Net Profits Drop 


Tobacco company’s report 
indicates tough sledding during 
year. Axton-Fisher, controlled 
by Giannini, makes $144,897. 


Giannini-controlled Axton-Fisher To- 
bacco Co. last week released its 1943 
operations report reflecting internal 
storms and the difficulties of bucking 
big-time cigarette competition under 
war handicaps. ‘The report proved in- 
teresting to skeptics who wondered why 
the California bankers went all the way 
to Louisville to engage in a field of 
murderous rivalries that were foreign to 
their experience (BW—Oct.10’42,p48). 
@ Net Profits Drop—Axton-Fisher’s net 
profit for 1943 was $144,897, compared 
with $421,497 in 1942. However, most 
of the 1943 profit resulted from the 
sale of leaf tobacco. Much of the in- 
crease in total assets from $13,602,655 
to $17,015,639 during the year was at- 


the new Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, Nunan faces the task of col- 
lecting 50,000,000 income taxes this 
year via the most complicated tax 
structure ever. He succeeds Robert E. 
Hannegan who resigned to head the 
National Democratic Committee. 


tributed to added leaf in 
company having purchas: 
tions of 1943 burley and 
baccos. 

Cigarette sales for 194 
683,636 compared with $] 
1942. Jesse W. Tapp, 
president, explained that t 
the cost of leaf tobacco, ot! 
and labor had not been 
by corresponding hikes in 
prices of the company’s maj 
@ New Product—The comp 
a roller-coaster career since 
Axton made a national ma 
Spuds and Twenty Grand 
Following Axton’s death, t 
passed through a tunnel 
horrors. 

Then Lawrence Mario Gia 
of famed A. P. Giannini) stcy 
acquired control through ‘I; 
Corp., and Carl B. Robbins 
charge. A new 1 5¢ cigarette (1 
was developed, and it lool 
Axton-l'isher was set for a 
for ambitious sales and advert 
paigns were announced 
@‘lurn for the Worse—Last 
(BW—Aug.7’43,p30), matters 
a turn for the worse. Robbin 
following internal dissensio 
which proposals to liquidate t 
pany were aired in court. | 
citizens hope that the present 
will not revive this kind of ta 
city is proud of this important 
built through the efforts of a nat 
would regret the loss of Axton-l’i 


jobs. 
JACK’S NEW STOCK PLAN 


Attorneys for Jack & Heintz, In 
now may have hit on a formula to n 
Ohio state securities authorities 
tions to parts of the company’s plans t 
offset renegotiation and to build up post 
war reserves by sales of stock to it 
7,400 workers (BW—Feb.5’44,p4 

Instead of issuing 14% nonneg 
ble, nontransferrable, and nonvoting 


, preferred, the company is now said t 


be considering shares with a senior cla 
on the first 3% of earnings and eq 
rights with the present stock (all held 
by the management) in further prof 

And its counsel thinks, too, the states 
objections to nonvoting stock 
considered can be met (and control st 
be maintained in present hand 
means of a new voting trust. 

Thus, the company keeps ali 
plan to sell stock to workers for cash 
by deducting from pay envelopes 1 
formerly going into war bonds, S 
overtime pay, and bonuses. 

Bill Jack boasts that employec 
already pledged to buy $17,000,! 
new stock immediately. 
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No, it hasn’t quite come to this at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania. 
Actually, our elevators are now carrying more guests 


than ever before in the history of this hotel. 


And that means you may sometimes have to 
wait a little longer for an elevator. 


But, though there are some small differences in service at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania, the things that really count are 


still here, maintained to the best of our wartime ability... 


The spic-and-span rooms, with their sleep- 
inspiring Statler beds ... meals both nutri- 
tious and delicious, thanks to Hotel Penn- 
sylvania’s ingenious chefs... the restful 
relaxation you need, even in wartime. 


It will help a lot if, when you plan to stay at our Hotel 


Pennsylvania, you will reserve your room well in. ad- 


vance, telling us the hour of arrival and day of departure. 
Should you have to cancel a reservation, other travelers 


will bless you for doing so at the earliest possible moment. 


YOUR DOLLARS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED FOR U. S. WAR BONDS 


For Future Reference 


DE-LUX SHOP EQUIPMENT 


When victory is won, of course you'll 
want the latest in fine shop furniture, so 
keep in mind that we'll then be ready to 
supply it. Illustrated below (Fig. 1734) is 
one of the many Post-War “Hallowell” 
Steel Benches of smart new design with 
all the famous “Hallowe.l” features— 
standardized construction with  inter- 
changeable cabinet and drawer units; 
rigidity; wearing quality; portability. 


OVER 40 YEARS IN BUSINESS 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 
BOX 598, JENKINTOWN, PENNA. 


Indispensable 


wherever 
accounts 
are used: 


CCOUNTANTS’ 
HANDBOOK 


Step Years Ahead in Experience 
with this famous Handbook of expert practice. 
For 20 years a standard; new 3rd edition re- 
flects, over entire range of commercial and finan- 
cial accounting, the latest accepted principles, 
the last word in procedure. 

Nothing else like it. 26 big sections cover 
working methods, records and systems, internal 
check, executive controls, analytical methc 
budgets, reports, etc. Best opinion from all an- 
gles—law, finance, management, accounting. 


Develops skill that is vital today 
—skill that wins recognition, advancement. 
Saves time and effort; helps make correct, on- 
the-job decisions for prompt, practical hand- 
ling of any situation, every day or emergency. 

Board of 90 contributing and consulting edi- 
tors, headed by W. A. Paton, C.P.A., gives high- 
est authority. 

Send for a copy—ry 


itin your work. You be 
the judge its value; 


5$0-page index; flext- 
ble binding; 300 forms 
and illustrations; 


Y MARKETING 


‘It sMarkup Control 


Bowles promises nonfood 
retailers a pricing formula based 


on historic markups, but trade 


ot 
mail the _ below today. 


1,505 pages. es 
THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


as 15 East 26th Street New York 10, N.Y =e 
8 Send me the Recountante Handbook. Within 5 # 
1 s, L will se 0, plus a few cents deliv- 8 
s' Or, if net sa ed, | wiilreturn the book. (We & 
1 s W935 4 
1 ' 
@ Name... 1.0... ccececscessccsscvccesccccess ' 
1 t 
g Pir Position a 
§ Busines City & 4 
g Addn sate ' 
casaieeeemeneeseseneebatiinrnedeinnininll 


doubts it will be ready by June. 


Retailers were surprised last week 
when Price Administrator Chester 
Bowles told them that a new over-all 
price regulation for nonfood stores, 
based on the principle of observing 
their historic markups, had been de- 
veloped by OPA and would go into 
effect around June 1 (BW—Mar.4’44, 
p5). 

They were no more surprised than 
some of Bowles’ subordinates in OPA, 


most of whom had regarded the new 
regulation (now undergoing its third 


revision) as far from solid. 

e Fulfilling a Promise—lhe new plan 
represents OPA’s second major attempt 
to carry out one of Bowles’ first prom- 
ises when he took over as price admin- 
istrator last summer—that retailers 
(other than food stores) would be given 
a single, simple price regulation to re- 
place both the General Maximum Price 
Regulation and the tangle of individual 
commodity regulations which were born 


of the inadequacies of Ger 
The first attempt was t! 
plan, or “Connally plan” 
P. Connally, since resigned, y 
OPA’s ¢ ‘onsumer Goods Divi 
plan took cognizance of hist 
ups, but was complicated (an 
unpalatable to most retail the 
fact that a long list of « : 
commodities would have b 


either to fixed markup cont rt 
dollar-and-cents ceiling pri 
Nov.27'43,p82). The plan al 


an aroma of standardization fica. 
tion. 


The trade took a look at it 
cided that the familiar evils of 
were preferable to the unknown pitfalls 
of 1-2-3. But Bowles’ retail p 
ple continued to plug ahead, under the 
direction of Byres Gitchell, t 
over Connally’s job. The new price plain 
is the fruit of their labors. 
@ Still Vague—The outlines of t! 
plan are still fuzzy, even on pap 
cially, OPA has ‘nothing to say about 
it. 

Roughly, however, 
thing like this: 

(1) Instead of being frozen to a price 
under GMPR-—retailers would be 
frozen to the markup they 


it stacks up s 


me- 


—as 


charged in 


a base-period, probably the markup they 
charged in 1943 (because many small 


ae 


ELECTR 


TELEPHONES ALFRESCO 


Outdoor telephone booths are serving 
residents of whole city blocks in war 


housing areas where equipment short- 


installations of in- 


(BW —Jan.15°44, 


ages restrict new 
dividual _ phones 


84 


At New Orleans, Southern Bell 


Telephone provides a wood and wite- 
glass model (above) for community 


p55). 


convenience at the Maple Ridge sub 
division. Such pay 
save trips to the nearest drugstore, 
usually 


stations, which 


serve several dozen fami'ics. 
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Back 


ELECTRONIC CONTROL SYSTEMS FOR BOMBERS 


~. M-H Electionie coniro1s 


~ 


{LECTRONIC CONTROL SYSTEMS FORINDUSTRY = 


ee 


IN WAR TODAY::: IN INDUSTRY TOMORROW! 


TODAY M-H Electrons are at war. 
On heavy bombers, for example, all the 
electronic control systems * were developed 
and are being manufactured by Minneapolis- 
Honeywell. Perhaps the most important of 
these is the M-H Automatic Pilot, which 
is largely responsible for the remarkable 
precision of daylight bombing. 


TODAY, too, M-H/Brown Electrons 
serve industry. The same engineering gen- 
ius thatcreated these marvelous instruments 
of war is producing electronic control 
systems and recording devices for war- 
time production. In dozens of industries 
M-H/ Brown Electronic controls insure 
more efficient and economical production. 


The Brown Instrument Company, Philadelphia. A division of Minneapolis-Honcywell 


Regulator Company 


. Minneapolis 8, Minnesota, 


In Canada: Toronto . . « In Europe: London, England and Stockholm Sweden, 


*Excepting radio communication systems. 


Back the Attack — Buy MORE War Bonds! 


NNEAPOL! 


Honeywell 


ONTROL @ SYSTEMS 


INSTRUMENTS BY A FOR INDUSTRY 


Pom Beitea 


KNOWS HER BATCH CONTROL 


Our Engineers dubbed her 
“Buxom Bertha.” In glass 
plants where she works they 
know how deft her hand, how 
keen her eye, how efficient her 
control in the automatic high- 
speed low-cost batching of 
multiple ingredients. They 
love her for her superlative 


accomplishments, 


A TOLEDO CONTROL INSTRUMENT 


@ Toledo Scales weigh-count-measure-control both fluids and 
solids. So doing, they monitor production and accumulate 
Control Facts which are vital to the maintenance of quality 
and the accurate determination of costs. They are the Silent 
Sentinels of Production. 

Behind their quiet efficiency stands TOLEDO RESEARCH 
—the peste activity of the largest engineering-research 
group in the scale industry. 

Toledo Research, prewar, had up its sleeve many develop- 
ments in the fields of applied electronics and optics, which 
have helped to make War Things better, and faster. 

Toledo Research, postwar, will help build a better world 
through the more accurate and rapid measurement and con- 
trol of materials... Toledo Scale Company, Toledo, Ohio. 


TOLEDO SCALES 


PRINTED Weight Records will become universal in In- 
Pilea mei mm dustry, postwar. Hundreds of war plants are using them. 


We are at liberty to send you complete information now, 


stores can't figure what their 
before that). ‘They might b 
pick, alternatively, their m 
prewar year—probably 1940. 


~ 


4 


} 


there 
Plan I, made up of three o1 
native 
small stores with sketchy bo 
It is relatively simple, relati 
Plan II, designed for big stor 
complicated, more flexible. A 
pick any plan it chooses (ar 
several versions of Plan I, o1 
but 

must 
with it 


(3) 


© 


Within | the markup 


are two basic plan 


plans, is designed pi 


nee it has made its < 
register it with OPA 


Plan I breaks down 


different types of markup coi 
store-wide, (b) department, (c 
ity, (d) price line. A store ca 
to abide by any one of thes« 
or by a combination of (b), (« 
If it picks the store-wide mat 
example, it must determine it 
markup in 1943 for all sales ai 
this uniformly to everything so 
future (OPA will show the reta 
to figure his markup). Most 


probably will elect one of th 
alternatives, which will give the 


flexibility, allow them to 


higher 
dresses, sav, than on boys’ ove 

a combination of systems, the 
charge a higher markup on an e) 
housedress than on a cheap on 


(4) 


system 
this system, used by most big 
ment 


markup on women’s 


Jan No. II is based on th 
of inventory control. 
+ 


stores, the retailer bu 


at a ‘certain price, carries his in 


on his books at the retail price, 


ot 


at 


if 


ost, subsequently finds h 


by deducting markups—which a 
erally 
the inventory figure.) Plan II d 
limit 

charge 
a given department—provided it 


averaged by a department 


} 


a store to the markup 
on a given commodity, 


} 


store-wide markup averages out 
end of a year) to the one charged 
base period. 


(>) 


The exception to this would | 


long list of cost-of-living items. ‘T] 
tailer 
as to the markup he could put on 
(as in the old 1-2-3 plan). How 
instead of being held to a definit 
centage markup—say 30% on 

work shirts—he would be limited 
markup range—say 28% to 36% 


giving 


Pi. 


in 


I 


using Plan II would be li 


more flexibilitv. Retailers 
wouldn’t have to bother 


cost-of-living commodities — the 
limit on the prices they could 

for these would be those fixed bi 
markup system they adopted for 
whole 


86 


6) 


store. 
Dollar-and-cents ceiling 
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which OPA already has established for 
many commodities at retail (women’s 
hosiery, certain types of work clothing, 
for example) will be unaffected by the 
new plan. In fact, OPA is now getting 


eady to bring other items under dollar- | 
and-cents control, particularly children’s | 
clothing, and women’s cotton house- | 


dresses. 


Some goods, whose present pric- | 


ing is generally satisfactory to the trade, 
yobably will be left as is and not 


brought under the regulation. Drug | 


products and cigarettes are examples. 

e Plug for the Dike—Bowles has prom 
ised that the fate of OPA’s famous 
“highest price line” regulation, which 
prevents retailers from adding _higher- 
priced lines than they carried before 


price control (BW—Sep.25'43,p92), will | 


be settled. Retailers now regard the 
highest price line dictum as perhaps 


the most loathsome of all OPA regula- | 


tions. But OPA, which regards it—in 


site of its many inequities—as one | 
of the biggest plugs in the anti-inflation | 


dike, is loath to drop it. : 
OPA believes that retailers will find 
the new plan generally acceptable, be 


cause it will enable them to do legally | 


what OPA believes many of them have 
been doing illegally, GMPR or no 
GMPR—adding their traditional mark 
ups to all the merchandise that goes 
across their shelves. 


¢Consumer Reaction?—But there are | 


doubts as to how acceptable the regula- 
tion will be outside the retail trade, 
notably among consumer groups and 
libor organizations. Within OPA it- 
sclf, there has been much criticism. For 
one thing, the plan does away with any 
incentive retailers may now have (under 
pressure of the squeeze from GMPR 
and other regulations) to make whole- 
salers and manufacturers toe the line, 
by refusing to buy at prices above the 
ceilings. 

OPA’s recent policy, wherever it has 
been necessary to step up production 
of essential goods, has been to grant 
manufacturers a price increase, force 
distributors to absorb it. This was 
done on furniture, more recently on 
sheets (BW—Feb.26'44,p84). The new 
price plan leaves no mechanism for this 
kind of squeeze. 
¢ Up to Vinson—The plan has not yet 
received the approval of Economic 
Stabilization Director Fred M. Vinson, 
who keeps one wary eye constantly on 
the cost-of-living index. 

If the plan, or any modification of it, 
does go through, it almost certainly 
will not be by June 1. Some OPA ofh- 
culs think that a plan of these dimen- 
sions would have to be signed, sealed, 
and delivered by Mar. 15 to go into 
eect June 1—and it’s a long way from 
that stage. 
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He was a 


Top-Notch 
Lathe Operator 


... avoidable Eye-Injuries can rob workers of their 
skill and you of their much-needed services 


UNLESS you maintain an ener- 
PROTECT YOUR getic eye protection program in 
your plant, eye accidents can rob 

WORKERS AND COSTS you of skilled, irreplaceable work- 
WITH AO GOGGLES ers — just when you need them 
most. Don’t let avoidable eye in- 
juries slow down your production, 


upset your work schedules, waste your time, money, and materials. 

American Optical Company offers you a complete line of easy-to-wear protec- 
tive goggles —a special design for every type of hazard. In addition, AO pro- 
vides you with educational materials to help you launch your program effectively 
and carry it through to a successful conclusion: result-producing posters, charts, 
guides, a training film showing how to properly adjust goggles. 

Write or call the nearest American Optical Branch Office. Have a trained AO 
Safety Representative help you intensify your eye protection activities. 


American 0 Optical 


COMPANY 
SOUTHBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


MANUFACTURERS FOR 110 YEARS OF PRODUCTS TO AID AND PROTECT VISION - BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIAL CENTERS 


Bazin T 


Was a system of marking by means of 
which the pioneers found their paths 
through the woods. Marking in some 
form has been identified with man’s 
progress through all ages marking to 
guide, to record, to identify and now 
in modern industry, methods of marking 
accomplish exactly the same things. In 
this field one name is outstanding — 
MARKEM — makers of power-driven 


MARKING. | DEMTnEs, wronms, 


THE TRAIL 


machines and ink compounds for durably 
marking most materials and almost any 
surface or contour at production speeds, 


Ask for Bulletin ‘‘Marking by Markem.” 
Give details of your merking requires 
ments and send samples of articles 10 


be marked. 


Do people like you 


instinctively? 


Do you know how easy it is to exercise the 
qualities that impress people favorably, that 
lead them instinctively to give that extra ounce 
of loyalty, cooperation, and effort to your ideas 
and orders? 

To win the rewards that beckon to leadership 
today, in all walks of life, you must work with 
people—get them to like you—get over your ideas 
to them—influence their thoughts and actions. 
And now a plain metho. of developing this 
abilitv—11 simple rules that successful business 
leaders follow—things that you can start doing 
today, without study or practice—are given in 
this new book 


Read what— 


THE TECHNIQUE OF 
HANDLING PEOPLE 


By DONALD A. LAIRD 
and ELEANOR C. LAIRD 


How to understand and work with others 


EUGENE G. GRACE, who became 
president of Bethlehe Steel at 


thirty-seven, says about observation; 


WALTER A. GIFFORD, who be- 
came president of A. T. & T. at 
forty, says about listening to opinions; 
CHARLES E. WILSON, self-made 
president of General Electric, says 
ibout wanting to get ahead; 
WALTER D. FULLER, who ad- 
vanced from selling copies of the 
Saturday Evening Post to presidency 
of the Curtis Publishing Co., says 
about Big Ideas to get ahead; 
LOUIS RUTHENBURG, who be- 
same president of Servel at forty-six, 
says about the spirit of work. 

The observations of these and many other 
important men of industry lend concrete 
evidence to back up the soundness of Or. 
Laird’s book. The book gives seasoned, 
practical advice on the technique of han- 
dling people and shows in quickly under- 
standable fashion how to use the psychol- 
ogy of feadership. 


This readable, practical manual presents 11 pointers on 
what to do and say in your everyday contacts with 


othe 


coo} 


ra, in order to win their friendship, good-will, and 


veration. The methods are clearly demonstrated in 


numerous stories of real people, outstanding leaders, of 
today, and together form a direct, easy-to-understand, 


®asy 
othe 
ing, 


to-use technique for improving your relations with 
rs and especially for securing better results in train- 
directing, supervising, and other elements of suc- 


cessful leadership. 


*"* ASK TO SEE IT 10 DAYS ON APPROVAL" 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., 330 W. 42 St., N.Y.C. 18 


Send me Laird’s The Technique of Handling People for 10 
days’ examination on approval. In 10 days I will send $1.75, 
plus few cents postage, or return book postpaid 
paid on cash orders.) 

Name ... 


Address 


Position 


(Postage 


ty and State 


mupany 


Decca Cashes in 


Meeting Petrillo’s | =rms 
paid dividends. With Victo and 
Columbia holding out, Decc + has 
a corner on new recordin 


While the recording divisi 
Columbia Broadcasting Sy 
Radio Corp. of America’s Vict 
Co. stand by to hear what th 
War Labor Board decides al 
strike of the American Feder 
Musicians on recording musi 
began a vear and a half ag 
Records, Inc., continues to mak 
© Without Competition—Dec 
lated last fall (BW—Sep.2 5°43,p 
the demands of James C. | 
union and resumed recording 
compctition from Columbia and \ 

Most small record compan 
lowed Decca’s lead (BW —Oct 
p93), -but the two recording affiliat 
the major networks (Columbia a: 
tional Broadcasting Co.) refus 
knuckle down, lest acceptance 
principle lead to demands of Discl 
treatment for staff musicians. elegra 
@ Sales Soared—Since then Decca sal 00 n 
have skvrocketed, thanks to its virt fi 
monopoly on recordings of new t 
Sales of the company’s “Oklah 
album have passed 300,000, the | 
album sale in the history of the 1 
business. 

Still another break has come to D. 
from the War Production Board, whi 
has revised shellac quotas since the first 
of the vear to give all manufacturers 
100% of 1941 consumption. Recorders 
had been using 50% or less. But th 
increased allotment is not expect 
double record production since warti1 
records have been turned out wit! 
large percentage of reclaimed scrap 
shellac has been spread thin. Manw- 
facturers have said that the first use of 
the increased quota will be in making 
shellac “deep enough to take the h 
notes.” 

@ Releases From Stock—Despite Dx 
verv considerable advantage, Colum 
and Victor have fared surprisingly well 
since July, 1942, when they made their 
last master impressions of instrumental 
music. Both companies have stock 
of unreleased records which the 
putting out in driblets, and ther 
been, of course, considerable dem 
for old recordings, and even revival 

The industry has circumvented P 
rillo, in some measure, with record 
which do not require musicians. Victor, 
for example, plans to release an album 
of Dorothy Parker monologues recorded 
by Ilka Chase. And even Decca is re 


annoul 


dent O 


1] 


+ 
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some nonmusical vocals by 
vigardc, Frederic March, and Ed 
jner, the amiable host of “Duffy's 
ern, thus saving the 24% royalty 
») otherwise would be paid to the 


Hjon. 
Not Too Tough?—Network execu- 
are not counting on it, but there 
ome indication last week that the 
» czar of the musicians was not | 
« to be too tough on renewal of | 
a contracts covering network staff | 


\ll networks negotiated a new 
») outlet stations by adding only five 
vad of the 30 musicians Petrillo 
ht; five more will be added next year. 


Postwar boom for cable 


ould be chief gain. 


Disclosure of American Telephone & 
eegraph Co.’s plans to build 6,000 or 
00 miles of coaxial cable within the 
yt five or six years directs attention 
pew to the 200-mile cable between 
linneapolis and Stevens Point, Wis., 
st strictly coaxial installation in the 
ountry. 

Commercial Use—Now nearing the 
ad of its third year of continuous 
ommercial use, it is one of the nation’s 
yo coaxial cables. The other, a 91-mile 
ction between New York and Phila- 
ielphia, is older, but was an experimen- 
al installation until “drafted” to help 
handle increasing telephone toll loads. 
A. T. & T.’s plans, uniquely, were 
anounced by Niles Trammell, presi- 
dent of the National Broadcasting Co., 
na statement to affiliated stations pre- 
dicting rapid postwar development of 
chain television broadcasting. 
*Can Handle Relays—Television relays 
can't be handled on ordinary phone 
wes, but they can on the new coaxial. 
So Trammell appended to his state- 
nent a letter from A. T. & T. disclos- 


aual circuits. 

Chain television (BW—Aug.28'43, 
pl04) may also be achieved by the use 
ot relay booster stations, but whether 
tis wireless system of transmission is 
commercially practical remains for de- 
asions after the war. 

Coaxial cable consists of a pencil-size 
copper tube in the center of which is a 


vie the thickness of a pencil lead, held 
| nm place by hard rubber, ceramic, or 
. plastic disks. Each pair of such tubes 
can handle 480 simultaneous telephone 
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cians, most of which expired re- | 


atract covering staff musicians in Chi- | 


. seen as A. T.&T. project is 
evealed. Television expansion | 


ng Bell system’s plans for more co- | 


FOR SEWING STEEL 


Everyday, welding rods in countless numbers, link patterned pieces of 


structural steel together to form mighty 


weapons for Victory. And every 


day war-time packaging safely delivers these vital rods to many scenes 


of construction. Never before has packa 


ging played so important a role. 


Needless to say, each war-time packaging assignment is carefully studied 


by H & D Package Engineers, to 


gather from it every possible ap- 
plication that will make for bet- 
ter post-war packages: for surer, 
safer, undamaged deliveries. 
Most of the new and better 
products of tomorrow will travel 
the rail, sea, sky and highways 
of the world in scientifically en- 
gineered corrugated boxes. So in 
planning your post-war packages 
look to 
H & D for rugged, reliable cor- 
rugated boxes. Skilled H & D 


—and now is the time 


Package Engineers—authorities 
on packaging—know the correct 


formula for packages that pro- 


tect and promote the product. 


Tells HOW to SHIP 
More Economically in 
CORRUGATED BOXES 


Economies of time and materials hove 
never been more vital than they are 
today. Effecting small economies all 
along the line result in savings of time 
and money. The H & D Little Packag- 
ing Library Booklet,’ How to Ship More 
Economically in Corrugated Boxes" isa 

storehouse of useful 
" packaging data com- 


es piled for those who do 
fone 
(~..) 
| * bons 
Sere 


out this information 
| for themselves. You 
| can get a copy of this 
| booklet by writing The 
‘ Hinde & Dauch Paper 
| bo | Company, Executive 


{ 4 Offices, 4461 Decatur 
Ss St, Sandusky, Ohio. 


FACTORIES in Baltimore ® Boston ® Buf- 
falo @ Chicago © Cleveland ® Detroit 
Gloucester, N.J. © Hoboken © Kansas City 
Lenoir, N.C. @ Montreal © Richmond 
St. Louis @ Sandusky, Ohio © Toronto 


not have time to ferret 
a 


{ 


BUY BONDS TODAY = KEEP 


THEM FOR FUTURE USE 


For postcar prachaging.. teller see yey 
HINDE & DAUCH 


AUTHORITY ON PACKAGING... 


CORRUGATED SHIPPING BOXES 


* 


RIGHT 
LUNGH 
puts the Punch 

IN PRODUCTION! 


Plant feeding controls the 
nutrition vital to workers’ health and 
productive capacity. The right kind 
of food served in the plant supplies 
workers with pep and energy they 
can never find in the snack grabbed 
down the street or in the rationed 
lunch box. That's why in plants where 
high production records are being set, 
wise management has provided ade- 
quate feeding facilities for workers. 

Pick engineers have planned 
and installed food service equipment 
in plants of every size all over the na- 
tion. They can help you with your 
lunch-time problem whatever your 
budget may be. 

© Send for booklet No. CP 6 on indus- 


trial cafeterias or for booklet No. CW 6 
describing the PIX Pertable Food Bar. 


aLBERT PICK Co.1nc. 


2159 Pershing Road, Chicago 9 
AMERICA’S LEADING FOOD SERVICE EQUIPMENT HOUSE 


conversations. The Minneapolis-Stevens 
Point installation consists of two pairs 
of tubes which are bound together and 
sheathed. 

The cable can handle a much wider 
range of electrical frequencies than 
ordinary wire—hence its big capacity. 
And that frequency range is required in 
television transmission. 

@ An 8(00-mile Test—Actually, the Min- 
neapolis coaxial has been used success- 
fully for transmitting television images. 

In a test conducted secretly before it 
was put in commercial use in June, 1941, 
the four “pipes” in the cable were 
hooked together to form a double loop. 
Then, while a group of employees in 
one part of the Minneapolis telephone 
building “acted” in front of television 
transmitting equipment, officials in an- 
other part of the building watched their 
performance on a small screen. 

The television images thus traveled 

800 miles (Minneapolis to Stevens 
Point and return twice). 
@ Bugs Eliminated—That test was only 
one of a number run by Bell Telephone 
Laboratories technicians in the year they 
“played” with the coaxial installation 
before turning it over to the long lines 
department for commercial use. Opera- 
tions have been watched since that time, 
and it is reported all minor bugs—includ- 
ing an orginal affinity for lightning— 
have been eliminated. 

Use of coaxial for television, inci- 

dentally, doesn’t preclude its simultane- 
ous use for telephone conversations and 
messages, although it would cut down 
materially the number that could be 
handled. 
@ Proposed Schedule—A. T. & T.’s 
statement made clear that it intended 
to install the new coaxial cables regard- 
less of whether it had commitments for 
use of the equipment by television 
broadcasters. 

The proposed cable construction 
schedule: 1945—New York-Washington; 
1946—New York-Boston, Washington- 
Charlotte, Chicago-Terre Haute-St. 
Louis, Los Angeles-Phoenix; 1947—Chi- 

cago-Toledo-Cleveland-Buffalo and a 
portion of a southern transcontinental 
route; 1948-50—completion of the 
southern transcontinental route and ad- 
dition of other routes between Wash- 
ington and the Pacific Coast. 


COAL TO NEWCASTLE 


Pinned down by government demands 
for alcohol, distillers in Louisville—heart 
of the liquor-making industry—have 
been buying heavily in foreign markets 
in order to increase their output. That 
they have been importing large quanti- 
ties of gin, rum, and whisky is reflected 
in the soaring customs collections in 
Louisville. 


92 


a) Se 


DIRECT APPROACH 


Representative of a new trend in 


playing postwar products nov 
kitchen sink “of tomorrow” with f 
pedals instead of faucets for 
control (above). Most such exhib; 


are currently aimed at manufacturer 
to give them ideas for reconver 

day; this one, however, is designed | 
catch the reaction of consumers. 
that reason, the sink and other unit 
which make up a complete futurist 
kitchen are being featured in depart 
ment stores throughout the countn 
by the Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass ¢ 


U.S. Collector of Customs Harry M 
Brennan said collections in Louisvi 
in February totaled $1,562,095, an : 
crease of $1,485,389, or 1900%, overt! 
same month last year. Collections f 
the first eight months of this fiscal year 
aggregate $11,795,542, an increas 
$10,960,900, or 1300%, over the same 
period last year. Brennan said 90% ot 
the increase is accounted for by collec 
tion on liquor imports. 

Bulk of the cane neutral spirits used 
in Louisville to blend whiskies came 
from Cuba along with gin, rum, and 
some whisky. Some came from Mexic 
and the Virgin Islands. Most of it was 
in 50-gallon barrels, but some of the 
Mexican gin has been coming in 
demijohns. 

Louisville distillers say the imports 
tion of spirits is the only possible way 
for them to augment their slim |iquot 
stocks. 
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A few ways industry 


has answered production problems 


Glass SAFETY GUARDS 


Many modern grinders now come equipped with 
their own goggles. Libbey-Owens:Ford Safety Glass 
keeps sparks and particles from flying into workers’ 
eyes—but allows full visibility of the work. Work- 
ers’ forgetfulness about wearing goggles is double- 
checked when this protection is provided. 


Glass PARTITIONS FOR WORKERS 


Here’s an excellent way to give each worker some 
degree of privacy without creating a “cooped-up” 
feeling. Use a partition of translucent glass down 
the middle of the worktable. It transmits light- 
prevents shadows that other materials would create. 
Yet it guards workers from distractions due to move- 
ments of workers across the table. 


Glass is proving that it is no mollycoddle. In many 
plants, its abrasion and corrosion resistance has 
been put to use in chutes of various types—for grain, 
salt, coal, coke—just to name a few. The result? 
Longer life for chutes that formerly were worn down 
quickly by abrasive materials and by corrosion. 


Glass is a truly versatile material. 
Transparent, of course. But also hard, 
smooth, strong, acid-resistant, weather- 
resistant. It can be tempered for extra 
strength and for resistance to thermal 
shock. 

Think about these properties of glass 
as you work out your own problems. 
Possibly glass can help you. We'd wel- 
come the opportunity to show you how. 
Libbey-Owens:Ford Glass Company, 
5534 Nicholas Bldg., Toledo 3, Ohio. 
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LIBBEY°-OWENS* FORD 


A GREAT NAME IN 


Unless your oily floors are protected with SPEEDI-DRI 


To the man responsible for your production and to the man whose 
job it is to keep insurance costs down, slipping and falling accidents 
present a serious problem — but one that is, fortunately, easily 
solved by SPEEDI-DRI— a white, granular substance that provides 
an immediate, non-skid surface on the oiliest, greasiest floor. 
SPEEDI-DRI soaks up oil and grease like a blotter absorbs ink, draw- 
ing all the oil (even old stains) right out of wood, steel, or concrete. 
At the same time, it retards fire because it won’t burn even when oil- 
soaked; brightens up the plant; saves vital manpower needed for 
more productive jobs than cleaning; speeds production by making 
workers sure-footed. Write for literature and FREE SAMPLE. 


SUPPLIERS: East — Refiners Lubricating Co., New York 1, New York. 
Midwest & South — Waverly Petroleum Products Co., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
West — Waverly Petroleum Products Co., Russ Bldg., San Francisco 4, Calif. 


—_ 


SPEED DRI \® 


oll AND GREASE ABSORBENT 


ganization as a nucleus for a ne 


| to the U.U.U.A. Negotiations hai 


| belief is that other groups will bury thc 


| @No Spokesman—The = independent 


have been kicked around in Wash 
| ington because they have no recognized 


| independent unions, charged last week 
| that when a group of representatives ot 


| pendents. C.1.O. ‘brotherhood rival: 


LABOR 
Merger Proposed 


CLO. invites affiliation of 
22 independent utility workers 


unions for concerted action, | 
looks as though they'll acc: 


The C.1.0.’s hopes for indi 
independent utility workers’ un 
the fold and merging them wit! 
Utility Workers Organizing C 
were strengthened last week whe: 4 
members of the Brotherhood Con 
solidated Edison Employees, New Yor 
City, voted unanimously to con 
C.I.O.’s unity proposal. The 
Ballot Assn. will conduct a sec 
after Mar. 15. 

C.1.0O. would use the expan 


for the country’s 500,000 publi 
employees. 

@ Murray Put Out Feelers—Thi | 
hood is a leading unit in the | 
Utilities Union of America, co: 
of the 22 independent organi 
About two months ago, Philip MI 
president of the C.1.O., put out | 


in progress ever since, but last 
vote by Consolidated Edison em; 
was the first expression of opin 
any of the rank and file. 

The vote indicates that the ; 
will go through because the brother! 
enjoys great prestige among thx 


has been intense in the past, and if thes 
two can compose their differences, th 


hatchet, too. 


unions are in a receptive mood. ‘They 
and other unaffiliated unions claim th 


spokesman there (BW—Feb.1 2'44.p 9). 
Henry Mayer, counsel to a number ot 


the independents complained to 5 
tary of Labor Frances Perkins 
Washington’s scales of justice were 
tipped against them, she replied, “Go 
and get yourselves organized—get some 
power and the Administration will re- 
spond to that sort of pressure.” 

@ Benefits Cited—To lure the independ- 
ents into the fold, Murray and Allan 
S. Haywood, C.L.O. director of organ 
ization, have pointed out to them 
that they will share in any benctits 
from the C.1.0.’s well organized cim- 
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reak the Little Steel formuia 
+4,p94). The utility unions 
een trying to get pay in- 
id the limitation which the 
mposes (15% above Jan. 1, 


| 
in a letter to Joseph A. | 


+, U.U.U.A. president. who _ is 
, leader in the Consolidated Edi- 

protherhood, implied that the 
poth of the 500,000 C.1.0. workers 
ew York City might have consider- 

influence on negotiations the 
herhood is carrying on for a renewal 
ts contract with Consolidated 

n. 
ntonomy an Issue?—The utility 
s are reported to have demanded 
ance from the C.I.O. that they 
id maintain their autonomy; the | 
os fear encroachment by Commun- 
iments in the C.I.O. 

U.U.U.A. goes into the C.1LO., 
| be the richest organization haul 
litter has made in some years. There 
bly will be little postwar retrench- 
it in the utility companies, and the 
yaions would form a solid core for 
mprehensive drive in a field where 
0's Utility Workers Organizing 
pmittee never has been able to make 
h headway. 
pone Are Old Unions—U.U.U.A. was 
ed in January, 1943, but some of 
constituent unions are as much as 
years old. It has maintenance-of- 
nhership contracts covering some 

| workers, located for the most 

n the East and Midwest. Only 
a that are certified by the National 
‘Relations Board as bona fide em- 
e bargaining representatives are 
ted to membership in U.U.U.A. 
he Murray proposal would merge 
V0.C. and U.U.U.A. under joint 
ship of officers from the two organ- 
ns pending a national convention. 


of M. for Guild 


NWLB majority rejects 
ishers’ claim that clause will 
ace freedom of press by 
ling independent writers. 


i¢ National War Labor Board this 
‘nailed down one of the loose 
‘sin its maintenance-of-member- 
platform by ruling that newspaper 
vees could be subject to mainte- 
‘ofmembership orders just like any 
‘group of workers, notwithstanding 
ast amendment to the U. S. Con- 
ton guaranteeing the freedom of 
piess 
‘guard Required—NWLB, how- 
m its 8 to 4 decision, with em- 
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TEAMWORK IN THE AIR DEPENDS ON 


Linking the members of a bomber crew into a team as effec- 

tive as a football team in a huddle is the job of Electronic 
Interphone Systems ...a cue for better business teamwork 
through electronics tomorrow. Building airplane interphone equipment is one 
of several war assignments using the engineering and manufacturing experience 
acquired in the 20 eventful years since Operadio designed and built the first 
commercial portable radio. If you are considering an electronic application to 
your product or process, that experience can serve you well, 


OPERADIO PLANT BROADCASTING FOR MUSIC AND VOICE-PAGING 
. » » FLEXIFONE INTERCOMMUNICATION 


oPERADIo 


OPERADIO MANUFACTURING COMPANY, ST. CHARLES, ILL. 


‘ > 
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SYMBOL OF ELECTRONIC P EXCELLENCE SINCE 1922 


Ne 


ployer members dissenting, did pay 
some attention to the freedom of the 


For users of wire press issue, which had been raised by 


y the publishers, by providing: 


“Any maintenance-of membership clause 
that may be ordered by any agency of the 


board in the publishing business shall in 
clude a provision giving to any guild ( Ameri 
can Newspaper Guild, C.1.0.) member who 


claims that he has been expelled from or 


MACHINE penalized by the guild because of his con- 
victions or because of anything he wrote or 
THAT MULTI PLIES failed to write for publication, the absolute 
| right to present all relevant facts in his de 
fense before the impartial arbitrator pro- 
| vided for in the maintenance-of membership 

clause.” 


This proviso enforces a section of 
the guild’s constitution which under- 
takes to prevent the discipline by the 
guild of a member because of his con- 
| victions or because of anything he may 
write. 
@ Twelve Cases Pending—The ruling 
will enable the board’s newspaper com- 
mission, sitting in Chicago, to settle 
speedily a number of pending news LADY AT THE DOOR 
| paper cases involving the maintenance 
| of-membership issue, including the Har 
risburg (Pa.) Patriot on which NWLB tels continue to replace nen W 


Every winding head equipped with large- ruled this week; the New York Times; women, but few replacements } 
figure footage counters, conveniently locet- 


ed for inspection and control by operator. lime, Inc., (Time, Life, and Fortune); caused more embarrassment to 1 

Scripps-Howard (representing New York 

World Telegram, the Cleveland Press, 
This double-end, screw traverse and the Cincinnati Post); Minneapolis , 
FIDELITY Wire Spooling Machine is a Star Journal; Salt Lake City Tribune hattan’s Hotel Astor. Unaccustor 
and Daily Times; and Washington. to such feminine assistance, mostt 
(D. C.) Star. make fumbling efforts to aid 
e Employer Group Dissents—The deci- 
sion was marked by considerable bit 
On the 12-head machine illustrated, this terness between the employer and labor “™" 
totals about one and one-half miles per members of the board. lips are generous. 
minute. Allowing time for changing In a dissenting opinion, the employer 
spools, this makes possible the winding group renewed its claim that mainte 


nance-of-membership orders requiring -.- - It is only his _ 
the P 


Caught in the manpower squceze, 


patrons than the hiring of 20-vear 
Mary McNamara as doorman of M 


high production unit. It winds wire at 
the rate of 600 to 700 feet per minute 


per spool. comely doorman, then trail int 


lobby uncomfortably in her 


of 600 or more miles per 8-hour shift. — ; l 
Rememeiies eels we ts Ot" union members to remain members in that concerns cither 


good standing for the life of a collec. the guild. M 
Gener. tive bargaining contract “is un-Ameri- ® Watson Case Cited—l)x 
Adjustable automatic tension device can and undemocratic,” and went on to based its decision mainly on th 
also applies brake to supply spools in add: decision of the Supreme Co 
case of wire breakage or stoppage of “The editorial writer, or reporter, cannot Watson case afhrming . nation 
machine. Lateral and diagonal adjust- help but feel certain restraint in his writing, Relations Board order again * 
if he must maintain good standing with his ciated Press in which the 
union or lose his job as a result. . . . Patri “The publisher of a new spa] 
otism tempers the speech of most Americans, special immunity from the ; 
Variable speed controls permit winding in spite of the guarantee of free speech. Simi of general laws.” 

spools of different diameters at the same larly, few guild members could fail to un Summing up the effect of t 
consciously slant their writing regarding Pavyis said: 

their own or another union.” 


1 


ments compensate for variations in 
width of flanges and size of spools. 


linear wire speed. 


a maint ¢ ) mbe1 
This same machine built in units han- e Labor Members Reply—In reply, the Pa oe naj ublishes 
dling 4-6-8-10 and 12 spools. labor members charged that the em- hire or his right to discharge 
FIDELITY’S comprehensive line of wire | ployer group had insulted the “honesty anyone he pleases and he may « 
and integrity of a great number of employee for incfhiciency, insu 
newspaper workers who belong to the F any other reason, except thos 
suild.” by the National Labor Relati 
Write for it. 5 eS 9 — — — 
BUY BONDS to an opinion for the board majority ny pon sarge ng ogee me 

Bring the Boys Down chimed in with the comment that a poche 5g Neieune o mania al 
the Home Stretch newspaper employee “is as much en- ind who has failed during the cont 
titled to bias or prejudice as is a news- to maintain his membership in 
paper publisher or any other citizen. ing.” 


winding and wire covering machines is 
described in a new 20-page catalog. 


Vatrccate. batomatic Preciaian Wachines 


FIDELITY MACHINE COMPANY 
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LIAR as you are with the dial-tone and the “voice 
1 smile,” possibly you never realized how vital a 
rayon plays in modern telephone service. 

r since man-made fibers revolutionized America’s 
€ shames, telephone engineers have been interested 
hese materials for electrical insulation. 

begin with, the cost of rayon has gone gradually 

nas yearly production mounted, so substantial sav- 
in be achieved by its use. Secondly, the source of 
, being domestic, is assured. 

these economic advantages, superior engineering 

‘es must be added. Research early established that 

‘¢ rayon has high dielectric strength. It also has 
oisture absorption. And tests on cables removed 
trial installations after years of service have shown 

) aging properties. 


[ERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


Producer of CROWN* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 
N.C. 


Lewistown, Pa.; 


© Ofices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1; 
et: at’ Marcus Hook, Pa.; Roanoke, Va.; 


Providence, R. I.; Charlotte, 


Parkersburg, W. Va.; 
Front Royal, Va 


Nitro, W. Va.; 
%e BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS * 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Of 


h 11, 


How your telephone system benefits from Rayon Insulation 


By wrapping wires with two layers of acetate rayon 
yarn, telephone engineers have created a cable which can 
be used in several ty pes of switchboard service, each of 
which formerly called for 1 particular type of cable. 
These telephone engineers tell us that the electrical char- 
acteristics of both local and toll circuits have been im- 
proved. In addition, the number of colored wires, desig- 
nating different types of service, has been reduced by 
approximately three hundred. The importance of these 
improvements can be judged when you realize that an- 
nual production of these wires tot: als several billion feet! 

This relatively unfamiliar use for rayon demonstrates 
once again the point and purpose of American Viscose 
Corporation’s research program...dedicated to develop- 
ment and continuous improvement in the uses of rayon 
fibers for America’s textiles and allied products. 


cA better way 
to buy 


Rayon Fabrics 


This identification is awarded only to 
fabrics containing CROWN rayon, after 
they have passed the CROWN Tests for 
serviceability. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Meadville, Pa.; 


include FIRE PROTECTION 


by CARDOX 


War has taught many lessons. One, 
for example, that merits high rating 
on any planning program is this: 
ENGINEERED VICTORY over 
production can be lost without an 
engineering victory over fire! 

* * * 


Whether your planning is concerned 
with war production, conversion, or utili- 
zation of new processes, an individually 
engineered Cardox Fire Extinguishing 
System offers many distinct advantages 
for protecting critical fire hazards. 


CARDOX PROTECTION COVERS 
NDOOR AND OUTDOOR HAZARDS 


Installed to protect one or many manu- 
facturing operations, a Cardox System 
can provide means of detecting fires in 
such places as areas where flammable 
liquids are processed, used or handled 

. around electrical equipment or at 
any of a wide variety of key hazards 
where one fire could stop all production. 


HOW CARDOX SYSTEMS PERFORM 


Fire in any of these hazards is detected 
visually or automatically. 


iNVEST 
IN VICTORY 
. 
BUY WAR BONDS 


An alarm sounds, giving personal no- 
tice to leave the fire zone. Time is allowed 
for complete evacuation of personnel, 


A timed mass discharge of non- 
damaging, non-contaminating cold Car- 
dox CO,, released into the fire zone, 
reduces oxygen content of the atmos- 
phere below combustion requirements 
and cools out the entire fire. Cardox 
CO,—in pounds or tons, as required— 
is discharged into the fire so rapidly that 
burning time is cut to a very few seconds. 


Extinguishment of this kind is pos- 
sible with a Cardox System through 
engineered application of carbon di- 
oxide maintained at a standard storage 
temperature of 0° F. The advantage 
of uniform extinguishing performance 
can thus be provided indoors or out... 
for large or small fires . . . for one or a 
number of hazards. 

If you would like more information for 
use in solving current war plant fire pro- 
tection problems—or for consideration 
in connection with post-war planning— 
write for Bulletin 1034. 


* ~ * 
CARDOX CORPORATION 


BELL BUILDING « CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


District Offices ian New York + Washington 
Detroit + Cleveland + Atlanta ¢ Pittsburgh 
Sen Francisco * tos Angeles « Seattle 


NON-DAMAGING FIRE EXTINGUISHING SYSTEMS 


| cern since the Pacific Coast probabl 
| will experience an increasing manpow 


| some war plants still a 


and living conditions, homesickness, t 


Turnover Studied 
OWI survey shows tha 


Wher 


Segu 


losin 
workers faster than they <an ki 


them. West Coast is hard hit 


ret 
KCTS 


WI si 


k 
ny, 
Paradoxically, worker 
VO! 
droves when thei compan f 
tt : 
Thi tendency, whic! 
kers 
harply with employees’ bel * 
nu 
pression periods, 1 one of s 
tra 
Ing pha cs of the war mai 
ation highhghted in an Off 
> m 
Information report on lab 
norte 


Another troublemaker is t! 
of workers to leave 


crowded 


to ‘go home.” 
@ Main Job Is Done—Bot! 
ments emphasize that the 
power mobilization job is over—t] 
problem now is to hold work 
job—and that many workers by 
end of the war is much nearer thay | 
have been told to expect. 

In Batavia, N. Y., when cle 


every 100 workers were laid off last ( 


tober, 14 others quit, the OW] ; . 
ported. The workers generally lett Le 
find other jobs, but many mar tech; 
women just left the labor force t eal 
turn to housekeeping. te 
@ Severe on the Coast—The related er 
dency to go home has been parti sais 
strong on the West Coast, reac! Uni 
“alarming proportions” in the San Ii on: 


cisco Bay area, judging by OW! 
This is one of the first intimatior 
that the West Coast manpower « 
plan pushed by Bernard M. Ba: 
(BW —Sep.4’43,p16) has not entire 
solved the manpower problem in th 
area. Its failure is reason for some 


pinch as the war emphasis shifts wes 
ward. 

Workers went home, OW reporte 
because of dissatisfaction with working 


discovery that higher wages do not 
ways provide a higher net income, ‘ 
the desire to spend wartime earnings 
“a place of their own.” 

@ Turnover Is Serious—OW 1 acknow 
edged that turnover rates are lower tha 
in 1918, but insisted that the problet 
is serious, particularly as it affects em 
ployers who still have to increas¢ the 
labor force. These employers hav th 
double job of getting more wor! 
of replacing quits. 

High rates of turnover are 


representatives of the armed servic head 
support of their argument for nat ecks 
service legislation. OW provid igt 
98 Business Week @ March 11, 193% Busin 


THC 


probab} 


ntractO 
» of a need to increase employment. 


Where Losses Hurt—Douglas Aircraft, | 
| 


segundo, Calif., lost a net of 2,000 
ies in November and December, | 
\\ | said. Federal Shipbuilding & Dry 
. Co. lost a net of 3,000 workers at | 
ay, '. J.. while trying to increase 
work force 3,000. At Port Newark, 
|, Federal Ship employment de- | 
ed 1,500, even though 9,300 new | 
ters were hired. 
, number of Pacific Northwest Navy | 
stractors have been unable to use 
; facilities fully or meet Navy re- | 
ments because of turnover, OWT | 


ited 

Potent Weapon 
C.U.A. labor movement, 

3s 510,000 members to make 

fluence felt at Washington. | 

ecognition is sought. 


[he Confederated Unions of Amert- 
“third party’” labor movement 
paked by Matthew Smith and_ his 
lechanics Educational Society — of 
erica (BW—Feb.1 2°44, p99), has rea- 
i to be pleased with the results of 
he convention which it just held in 
mannati. 
Unions Afhliate—l’orty independent 
mons were represented, along with ob- 
evers from about as many more un- 
fhliated groups. Since then 18 of the 
adependent organizations have afhli-| 


\s president of the Confederated Un- 
ons of America, burly Matt Smith | 
cads a growing labor movement that 
ecks direct representation in Wash 

ligton for the independent unions. 
99 | 
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yonal support for this contention | 


ting a number of important war | 


troubled with turnover in | 


WHEN PLASMA SAVES 
A FIGHTER’S LIFE... 


plays a 

port! 
@ HUMAN SALVAGE has been higher in World War II than in 
any previous war, due principally to the use of human blood- 
plasma, which counteracts shock due to loss of blood, and gives 
the heart “something to beat on.” 

Pedrick precisioneered piston rings are used in the laboratory 
processing of blood. Vapors are driven off by a vacuum pump, 
operated by a compressor with Pedrick rings. Temperatures are 
held to 50 or 60 degrees below zero. Another compressor, 
Pedrick-equipped, keeps an alcohol bath at low temperatures... 
likewise a part of blood-processing. 

In war and peace, Pedrick precisioneering assures correct tension 
and dimension of rings, with that all-important flatness engineers 
demand. It’s Pedrick’s exclusive Heat-Shaping process which 
makes precisioneering possible. WILKENING MANUFACTURING 
CO., Philadelphia and Scranton, Pa. In Canada: Wilkening Manu- 
facturing Co. (Canada), Ltd. Toronto. 


fi fede 
frrecisioneered PISTON RINGS 


WILL YOU GIVE ANOTHER PINT OF BLOOD TO SAVE A FIGHTER'S LIFE? 


Not change, but lack of change, is the 
most significant item in the year-end 
roundup of labor statistics. As com 
pared with the last presentation (BW — 
Aug.28'43,p102), the war economy 
shows itself to be settling down to pla- 
teaus on the labor front. 

his leveling off, chartwise, is espe- 
cially characteristic of the cost of living, 
the work-week, and employment, three 
of the more fundamental series. 

The other series, though tending less 
to flatten out, moves in trends that have 
long been and will continue to be pre- 
dictable 

Changes have been made, since the 
last presentation of these statistics, in 
the top and bottom charts. 

The Worker's Buying Power—In 
this chart the cost-of-living and hourly 
wage curves have been put on a new 
base, January, 1941, equaling 100. The 
actual amount of cents per hour earned 
is therefore sacrificed, but the resultant 
index figure permits, more significantly, 
direct comparisons between cost of liv- 
ing and hourly earnings since the start- 
ing point of the Little Steel formula. It 
must be noted, however, that the Little 
Steel formula is concerned solely with 
straight-time rates while into the hourly 
earnings curve go such factors as over- 
time rates, upgrading, and employment 
shifts which are impossible to measure 
precisely. 

The Labor Market—In this chart, two 
changes have been made. As _ con- 
trasted with the way this series has been 
presented up to now, no adjustment is 
made for normal seasonal variation. The 
old seasonal adjustment factors now ap- 
pear to be largely meaningless—especially 
in war industries operating at peak em- 
ployment levels all year ‘round. Some 
seasonal pattern is still apparent because 
seasonal industries still affect the data. 
Current interest, however, is concerned 
with what is actually occurring, rather 
than with what is occurring relative to 
the normal seasonal pattern. 

The other change in the quit-rate 
curve results from eliminating turnover 
caused by military and miscellaneous 
separations. This omission, only recently 
made possible by development of re- 
quired data, gives a sharper picture of 
voluntary quits which provide a real 
index to the state of the labor market 
and constitute the employer's real turn- 
over problem. 


WHAT THE LABOR BALANCE SHEET SHOWS 


Figures Behind the Manpower Problem 
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e C.U.A., and another score 


j with 

ate they expect to do so soon, 

The C.U.A. was frankly established 
ieyelop a bargaining weapon for 


Jier independent unions which lack 
yeh strength to make themselves 
se \W.shington. Now it boasts such 
pon- about 510,000 members, mil- 
aly determined to make their influ- 


felt 


emand Representation — Following 
}, resolution authorizing strike action, | 
necessary, to secure representation, a | 
mmittee appeared in Washington this 
ek to seek from William H. Davis, 
ymman of the National War Labor 
ard, concrete indications of recogni- 


the C.U.A., meanwhile, indicated 
+ it meant business on this matter 
representation. Perhaps one of the 
pst significant phases of its Cincinnati 
vention was a two-hour session in 
hich M.E.S.A. and Smith were criti- 
ved-not for striking over that issue, 
they did last month in Michigan and 
bio, but for failing to ask aid in their 
ute from affiliated C.U.A. unions. 
Direct Action—One C.U.A. affiliate 
aterstate Copper & Brass Workers 
sion, headquartered at Rome, N. Y.) 
me home from the convention and 
mptly began a walkout in Revere 
pper & Brass plants at Rome, seek- 
: settlement of a dispute pending be- 
ce NWLB. 
It was decided to move the head- 
yarters of the confederation to Wash- 
ston, the better to devote attention 
the bargaining recognition issue, 
hich the independents feel is the most 
essing problem confronting them. 
It was decided, too, to begin a definite 
yganizational program. Named to head 
p this full-time activity was James 
Debella of the copper workers. Smith 
a re-elected president, as was expected. 


LG.W.U. MUST STAND TRIAL 


The International Ladies Garment 
Norkers Union last week lost in the 
upreme Court its long fight to escape 
ul in San Francisco of the $1,750,000 
anage suit brought by the Gantner & 
lattern Co. in 1941 (BW —Nov.15'41, 
D4). 

The court denied the I.L.G.W.U. a 
haring on the union’s claim that 
dlifornia state courts are without 
msdiction in the action because the 
ternational’s headquarters are in an- 
ther state. 

The suit grew out of alleged slanders 
nd libels against Gantner & Mattern 
ducts and against the integrity of 
ie knitwear firm itself as the result of 
trike in 1940. 

In October, 1943, Superior Judge 
mer E. Robinson, San _ Francisco, 
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== AWMMALL 


= brought Bill Stevens 


— 


to the meeting in short order! 


Delays in locating key executives for important meetings frequently 
tie up the valuable time of other men, with a resultant over-all loss 
of precious man-hours. But locating key personnel in split-seconds 
is only one of the multiple uses of the AMPLICALL Paging and 
Two-Way Communications System. AMPLICALL’s perfect tonal 
quality and instant contact features are making it possible for 
thousands of industrial concerns all over the nation to save hours 
of time and miles of steps daily. Relieving switchboard congestions... 
cutting thru delays... getting things done faster... is only part of the 
remarkable efficiency story of this streamlined electronic system. 
Let us give you the complete facts. 


——_ 


SMALL PLANT MEDIUM PLANT 


LARGE PLANT 


Regardless of your plant size you'll find an AMPLICALL System to meet al! of 
your present needs... yet flexible enough to serve in the event of plant expansion. 


28S Bro QT: 


Electroneering is our business — 


IF YOU —— 
had a chance 


to step into a better job 


WOULD You 
BE PREPARED? 


These are times of change in the business 

world. New bs are opening up, and they 

must‘ be filled, and filled quickly—with men 
who are 
Here are books 
giving quick 
access to funda- 
mentals and 
practices that 
promote execu 
tive efficiency 
to help you 
prepare your 
self $0 that 
when your 
opportunit 
comes, you will 


able . 


be ready. 


This is a business executive's | 


library 


HE books in it cover the elements and | 
needed | 


management most 
im executive approach to business. Use it 
for immediate help in specific problems, 
small and large—also, to master the pat 
terns underlying methods, to get the knowl 
edge of all business you need quickly now 

The need for this sort of help, and 
the most practical means of meeting it, 
have been the only standards by which 
Milton Wright has sifted and chosen ma- 
and organized it, in this Library. 
From it you can get the guideposts you 
need in tackling new duties, in assuming 
executive responsibilities, in knowing the 
job and getting it done. 


The LIBRARY OF 
BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


6 vols., 1973 pages 


put the company’s corres 

gle department or a whole pondence on @ more eco 

business plan and nomical and effective 
ntrol its working basis 

provide and maintain the 

most happy and efficient 

personnel 


methods of 


' 
teria 


@ How to organize a sin 


@ Tow to lay out a work 
able approach to market 
ing methods improve 
@ How to ep the |! the sales organization 
develop promotion ideas 
. stimulate results in 
any of the several avenues 
of marketing 


@ low to do more work 
yourself conserve and 
direct your energies 
Re and how to handle score 
rtant elements of crec of problems, small and 
modernize your large. detailed aspects of 
these important fields of 
business activity 


handle t 


system . . 
r letters .. 


Low Price 
10 Days’ Examination 

Easy Terms 
Unde our offer get all six books on approval 
Read them nake comparisons, look up specific 
roblems, use them as you would after purchase 
if this 10-da test shows value, p?’ in small 
installments, while s. Send the 


upon today 


you use the box 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., WN. Y. C., 18 
Send me Milton Wright's LIBRARY OF BUSINESS 
MANAGEMENT. 6 volumes, for 10 days" examina 
tion on approval. In 10 days I will send $3.00, and 
$3.00 menthly until $15.00 is paid, or return the books 
postpaid. (To insure prompt shipment write plainly 
and 1 in all lines.) 

Name 
Address 

City and Stat 
Posttion oe 
Company mW-3-11-44 
be od 
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GIFT FROM THE BOSSES 


Philadelphia's 14,000 members of the 
International Ladies Garment Work- 
ers Union now get free medical serv- 
ice, and the bill,is footed by 210 man- 
ufacturers. Staffed by 20 physicians 
to treat ailments ranging from the in- 
testinal to the optical, the union's 
$100,000 medical center (above) is the 
focal point of the health program. It 
was born in June, 1942, when the 
manufacturers — through collective 
bargaining—agreed to chip in 34°, of 
their gross payroll toward the union's 
health and vacation fund, a contribu- 
tion which classifies as one of those in- 
direct wage boosts that lie outside the 
prohibitions of the Little Steel for- 
mula. Within six months, the fund, 
administered by a union committee 
of 17, had accumulated enough money 
to permit purchase of the former Ital- 


22nd 


transform it 


ian consulate at and 
Streets 
clinic. With a few exceptions 
thing is free for I.L.G.W 1 


bers. 


and to 


Later the same services may | 
extended to their families. 


ordered the international to stand trial, 
holding that it was not exempt from 
California jurisdiction. The union car- 
ried its fight to the State Supreme Court 
(which sustained Judge Robinson’s deci- 
sion) and then to the U. S. Supreme 
Court. 

Defendants include David Dubinsky, 
international president of the union, and 
other international and local officers. 


HE WON'T STAY FIRED 


Elderly, mild-mannered Burton Les- 
ter Read every morning at 9:30 reports 
for work at the Financial Age, New 
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York City, although his bo 

that he doesn’t work there 
Read filed a complaint F« 

the Wage-Hour Division of th 

Dept., saying that he was n 

paid for overtime which he put in 

ing and writing most of th 

pages of the weekly banking m 

On Feb. 10, he was dismissed { 

job with two weeks’ notice. R 

that Aubrey W. Hooke, busin« 

ger, told him the paper “would : 

any o1.e who complained to the D 

of Labor,” but Hooke claims that R 

was fired because his work was unsat 

factory. “He was supposed to gett 


1 
} 
i 


) 
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Report No. 4 on 
HONESTY ENGINEERING 
—a new idea in 


Personne! Relations 


: ree ee ess 
" , oS 
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HAT’S typical of how employers reply to in- 

quiries about Honesty Engineering. It helps 
keep needed employees on your payroll by helping 
reduce the number who “go wrong”’ and misappro- 
priate money, materials or merchandise. In one 
large wholesale organization, for example, this 
new Personnel-Protection Plan cut by 83°) the 
average number of employees discharged for dis- 
honesty. 
F. & G. Per- 
you 


Based on long experience, the U. 5. 
sonnel-Protection Plan not only 
against financial loss through employee dishonesty 


insures 


— Pa 


but: (1) discloses undesirable personnel and pre- 
vents waste in training; (2) applies tested methods 
that help keep good employees from going wrong; 
(3) helps employers eliminate leaks, pitfalls and 
careless acts that often lead to employee dis- 
honesty. 

Whether you have 10 employees or 10,000, your 
U.S. F. & G. agent will be glad to show you how 
the Personnel-Protection Plan helps you keep 
employees by keeping them honest. Consult him 
today. 


Branch Offices in 43 Cities —Agents Everywhere 


U.S K«G. 


UNITED STATES 


FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. 


affiliate: 
FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 


HOME 


Consult your insurance agent or broker 


OFFICES: 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


as you would your doctor or lawyer 


paper out and work f 
Hooke says. “I never aske 
overtime.” 

Read says he is not 
| Wage-Hour and Public ¢ 
| sions of the Labor Dx 
| District Judge William B 

up. Under the Fair La 
Act, it is unlawful to di 
criminate against an emp 
made a complaint that 
the act. 

The case is now in co 
| determination of Read's st 
| final decision, Read say 

“most strenuously” to “be 
| from the use of my desk. 


More Pay Pegg 


The NWLB stabilizes ra 
and establishes job standa 
for production workers in Mi¢ 
gan. Employers hail move. 


Stabilized wage rates and job sta 
ards for Michigan were issucd last y 
end by the National War Labor B 
offices in Detroit. 

Similar rate schedules have been 
out in many NWLB districts, and hi 
brought immediate reaction from \ 
ers. Plants whose schedules were | 

OUR AIR EXPRESS shipments ought to be handled like hot potatoes, than those set up in the order ir 
VY diately ran into difficulties. 
'@ Explained Minimums — The Det: 
schedule makers hoped to avoid t! 
carefully explaining that althoug! 


not “parked” on the floor awaiting a “routine” afternoon pick-up. 
Pack early, phone immediately, and avoid end-of-the-day congestion 
when Airline traffic is at its peak. That’s the way to get fastest 
delivery by AIR EXPRESS. You're paying for speed...GET ALL rates are minimums in brackets ind 
you Can! It’s easy, SHIP WHEN READY! ing most firms, they are not nec 

And to cut costs — AIR EXPRESS shipments should be minimums for the specific jobs 

packed compactly but securely, to obtain the best ratio Increases to the stated level 
of size to weight. be made without permission of the 


gional board. 
+ + 


A Money-Saving, Employers generally were sa . 


with the schedules, particularly 


High-Speed Tool For the carefully written job descript 


Every Business They hoped that the tide of pay: 
demands which constantly flows 


them would abate in the face ot 
As a result of increased efficiency developed to meet wartime demands, rates ‘ | lengthy printed tabulations of stabiliz 
have recently been reduced, Shippers nationwide are now saving an average rates. 

of more than 10°60 on Air Express charges. And Air Express schedules are based e Rates Distinctive—Detroit’s rate st 
on “hours” not days and weeks — with 3-mile-a-minute service direct to hundreds | ture is also distinctive if only becay 
of U.S. cities and scores of foreign countries. | it is undoubtedly the highest in t 


WRITE TODAY for “Vision Unlimited” —an informative booklet that will country, job for job. The lowest fact 
stimulate the thinking of every executive. Dept. PR-3, Railway Express Agency, job level is 85¢ an hour, for janit 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. and watchmen. Of 104 classificatio 
only 16 are set below $1. The top 
is for a heavy drop hammer operatot 
$1.90 an hour. These rates are for p" 
duction jobs only, and do not inclu 
tool and die job classifications 
Simultaneously, employers rece 
copies of the rates for office occupat 
in industry. Bookkeeper minimums ! 
from $140 to $200 monthly, accor 


’ 


Phone RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 104 Business Week © March 11. | 
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“‘Where do we go from here?” 


ODAY, our nation ;stands at a cross- 
see peering into a future which has 
few certain guideposts. Yet one thing is 
sure. Human relations... human values 

.. will play a greater part than ever 
before. 

In planning the future of our company, 
we are vitally concerned with these hu- 
man values. 

That is why we at Fiberglas see the 
answer to the question, “‘Where do we go 
from here?” in terms of people . . . lots of 
people : 

The people who make Fiberglas*, the 
people who buy Fiberglas from us and 
find it useful in improving their products, 
and finally, the people who buy these 
countless products in which Fiberglas is 


used. 

And while we cannot blueprint the 
whole road into the future now, we can 
establish some guideposts. For instance: 


1. One aim of ours is, through increas- 
ingly efficient production, to make 


Plants: NEWARK, OHIO 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 


ASHTON, R. I. 


Branches: 


Fiberglas available to industry at 
the lowest possible cost. 


Thus, Fiberglas will work for many 
people rather than a few. Countless 
products may be better, cheaper, 
stronger, or safer. Countless people will 
benefit . . . those who use these prod- 
ucts... those who make them... 
those who make Fiberglas. 


and 


Another aim is to continue to en- 
courage the use of Fiberglas wherever 
it does work no other material can 
do, or does work better or less expen- 
sively. 


Thus, Fiberglas will satisfy new con- 
sumer needs and provide more work 
for more people in other industries as 
well as our own. 


We aim also to increase the practical 
applications of Fiberglas by doing even 
more research. In this way, this ma- 
terial, born of glass research, will serve 
the American public as widely and as 


well in peacetime as it is now doing in 
war. 


Thus, a lengthening horizon of new 
products and new jobs will be opened 
up in many industries and for years to 
come—our industry included. 
With these human values before us ani! 
in the spirit of American enterprise, we 
are charting our course into the future. 


Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation, 
Toledo 1, Ohio. In Canada, Fiberglas Can- 
ada, Ltd., Oshawa, Ontario. 


FIBERGLAS* 


*T. M. Reg. U. 8. Pat Of. 


ATLANTA CHICAGO DALLAS LOS ANGELES PITTSBURGH 
BOSTON CINCINNATI DAYTON NEW YORK ST. LOUIS 
BUFFALO CLEVELAND DETROIT PHILADELPHIA 
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to experience. Clerks run 
same range, depending on 
| perience. 
| Office machine operat 
| at $130 to $200 per mont 
flight tabulating machine o 
manding the best price. Off 
| gitls were listed at $95 a 1 


/UNIONS WIN IN THE SOuy 


Results of a National Lab 
Board election last week 
10,000 employces at Bell Ai 
new Marictta (Ga.) bomb 
another dent in the South 
tradition. 

In a three-division election 
of the guards in one poll, 
production and maintenanc 
another, voted to be represes 
lective bargaining by C.1.O.’s | 
tomobile Workers, while thx 
employees indicated their pret 
A.F.L.’s International Assn. of \{ 

| ists. Of the production and m 
| workers, only 3.6% voted it 
“no union.” 

he election was preceded by a | 
organizing campaign, the hig] 
which was a controversy over 
ployment, as a riveter, of Mrs. II 
Longstreet, widow of Confed« 
James Longstreet (BW-—Jan.1'44 
Mrs. Longstreet made some un 
mentary remarks about unions 
C.1.0O. came back with the a 
that the company had hired her for } 

licity purposes only. 


BUS DRIVERS END STRIKE 


As transportation companics 
with the problem of getting stra 
| tourists out of Florida, some 200 d 
LEY | and mechanics of Teche Grevli 

lexible handling equipment Bus Lines went on strike, causing 
other bottleneck in the Southeast 
senger trafic system. 
p However, the strike, in protest ag 
will load, move or store multiple numbers of heavy delay in regional war labor board act 
| on a new wage contract, lasted only « 
day. The board refused to act until w 
‘ ; ‘ F i yi was resumed. 
items in one operation with Savings wun Several hundred passengers, in ] 
ing service men, were stranded at ‘Tec! 
| stations over the South. Others wv 
| routed over his other lines. The walk 

hampered bus operations in G 

Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama 
| Florida. 


€.2., ae. 7 The new contracts call for : 
> wage increase to compensate fo! 

ai | limitations on drivers, who are } 

TOWMOTOR | the mile. Drivers receive 4.2¢ p 


| under the existing contract. They cla 
that new speed regulations caus ther 
THE 24-HOQOUR ONE-MAN-GAWNG to work three hours more per < 
with no compensation for the ext: 
put in. 


so4o28a0- 


time, space, money and manpower .. . 
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Keep an eye on London and Washington for the next few months, and don’t 
miss the significance of what's getting under way (page 15). 

Challenged by Moscow’s carefully planned and highly competent inter- 
national bargaining, Anglo-American leaders will make a determined effort to 
snatch the initiative—in at least a few deals—from the Russians. 

* 
The Stettinius visit to London is the first move in the new program. 

Foremost problem in U. S. foreign economic policy right now is the nature 
of our economic relations with the U. K. Just as Roosevelt, in 1941, asked 
Congress for the Lend-Lease Act “to prevent the collapse of Britain,’ he 
hopes now to make sweeping Article VII in the master lend-lease agreement 
the basis for bolstering Anglo-American trade as soon as the war ends. 

Stettinius’ big job is to work out with the British the main details of this 
program and then come home and sell it as eloquently—and successfully— 
to Congress as he has sold lend-lease during the war. 

oy 
Startling schemes to boost postwar foreign trade have been under considera- 
tion in Washington for the last two months. 

Canadian officials, and a handful of experts from the British embassy, 
have been working with State Dept. economic planners on drastic tariff reduc- 
tions and specialized production for export. If London accepts the scheme, 
an Anglo-U. S.-Canadian pact will be proposed which is expected to set the 
pattern for postwar multilateral trade. 

% 
Other items on the Stettinius agenda——all to be explored preliminary to a 
series of international conferences—include international air regulations, 
monetary problems, shipping, Germany during the period of occupation, and 
economic questions that will arise when western Europe is liberated. 

Few specific agreements will be concluded by Stettinius. Final pacts will, 
in most cases, come out of formal conferences to be called later this spring 
(BW—Feb. 19’44,p1 12). 

* 
Watch the Foreign Economic Administration as a potential new Board of 
Trade which eventually may combine many of the best qualities of its British 
prototype with the centralized framework of a national foreign trade monop- 
oly when dealing with such countries as Russia. 


FEA already controls all imports and exports, lend-lease, economic 
warfare, the United Nations Relief & Rehabilitation Administration, Rubber 
Development Corp., Petroleum Reserves Corp., Export-Import Bank. It is 
significant that FEA is responsible directly to the President. 

* 


Washington’s current foreign trade plans are geared to estimated annual 
exports of $5,000,000,000 after the war. Probable distribution by geographic 
areas: Russia, $2,000,000,000; Europe, $2,000,000,000; Far East (mainly 
China), $500,000,000; Latin America, $500,000,000. 

* 


Russia, China, and Latin America are all being prodded to provide estimates 
of annual requirements for the first five years after the war. 

Soviet orders are so large and so specific that the main problem is to 
plan adequate credit to finance urgent rehabilitation equipment and then 
locate raw materials or supplies that can be imported to pay for them. 

A fresh request was sent to Moscow last week to provide estimates of 
the supplies Russia hopes to sell the U. S., the quantities that are likely to be 


or 
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available, and when delivery can be expected. Russians say they want to buy 

now, rehabilitate their country, and pay later—probably after five years. 
a 

Schemes intensifying the economic development of the Caribbean (BW—Feb. 

26’44,p120) will be drawn up at the meeting of the Anglo-American Carib- 

bean Commission in Barbados next week. 

Local plans for the development of small industries in the islands stretch- 
ing between Cuba and Trinidad will be scanned, and financial and technical 
advice offered to develop all that are approved. 

British emphasis is on the building of small factories to process such raw 
products as fibers, sugar, alcohol. 

U. S. officials favor the development of small consumer industries, mok- 
ing soap, pottery, and textiles, and factories to turn out building materials. 

s 
Mexico provides its neighbors around the Caribbean an object lesson in how 
to build regular dollar balances in the U. S. 

Blessed by land communication with the U. S., Mexico has boosted its 
tourist business right through the war. Foreign visitors last year exceeded 
207,000, spent nearly $50,000,000 south of the Rio Grande. 

* 
Washington’s continued refusal to deal realistically with Argentina forced 
Chile into an unenviable position this week and nearly precipitated a break 
in the anti-Nazi pan-American front (BW—Jan.22'44,p103). 

The Buenos Aires government is in the hands of a fascist clique. It 
controls—momentarily, at least—the strongest and best-equipped army in 
South America, except for Brazil's. 

Argentina, besides, is the biggest customer of several neighboring coun- 
tries and controls an enormous amount of capital with which the fascists are 
trying either to buy the support of weak countries or to overthrow unfriendly 
neighboring governments. 

It was this pressure, plus the lack of a decisive policy by Washington, 
which forced Chile into the embarrassing position of recognizing the Farrell 
government and threatened to do the same thing in Uruguay. 

Unless Washington and London act decisively and promptly, Argentina 
will yet win the showdown. 

e 
Canada has just revealed another plan to improve the Dominion’s export 
position after the war. 

Following the announcements that it will back a postwar policy devoted 
to specialized production for export and provide export credit insurance, 
a bill has now been introduced to create en Industrial Development Bank. 

Lending facilities top $100,000,000. Main object is to provide loans 
to industries that wish to experiment with specialized export lines. 

° 
Discount rumors that Japan will be licked before Germany. 

Current pessimism over Europe is due to (1) inactivity (except in the air) 
before the invasion, and (2) lack of decisive action in Italy. 

Popular optimism over the Pacific fails to take into account (1) the 
distances involved, and (2) the fact that supplies and reinforcements are 
trickling, not flooding, into the fighting zones and that this policy will not 
be changed until Germany is knocked out. 
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larm in Britain 

Cotton Board’s proposed 
war plan views future of the 
ystry with pessimism. Price 
4 other controls asked. 


atain’s first plan for major industry 
ye postwar period, submitted by the 
von Board, is a disappointment to 
" Britons and Americans. 

tain is alarmed to find that its big: 
- manufacturing and export industry 
. the future with such pessimism 
» Cotton Board envisages only a 
: high level of activity, with profits 
sected by compulsory or voluntary 
actions of some production facili- 


irect Bid for Aid—Americans are 
turbed by the forthnght bid which 
industry makes for increased govern- 
protection through permitted 
fixing, tariff protection, and favor- 
le trade treaties. 
The Cotton Board’s report was pre- 
«d in response to an exhaustive Board 
[rade questionnaire to all trade as- 
tions (BW —Jul.10°43,p15). With 
memories of the conditions of 
cutting and depression which re- 
sed the industry by one-third between 
end of the last war and the begin- 
2 of this one, the Cotton Board’s 
t displays a fear that a similar dis- 
might follow the present conflict. 
abor Outlook—The board envisages 
pinning section of the industry about 
ame size as in 1939 but forecasts 
ailment in manufacturing, finishing, 
| merchandising starting about one 
rafter the end of the war 
Individual manufacturers are expected 
ut output, and the sg trade 
| be reduced by a system of voluntary 
ailment accompanied by compensa- 
n from other members. 
\ part of the pessimism is due to the 
fvorable labor outlook and the re- 
cussions of wartime concentration 
W—~Nov.14’42,p58). Today the in- 
try is operating with only 55% of its 
” facilities as a result of the closing 
mall plants and concentration of 
wipment and manpower in the hands 
more efficient producers. 
abor Shortage Foreseen—Although 
ing for priority on the release of 
or from the armed forces, particularly 
‘killed categories, the industry con- 
mplates an over-all shortage of some 
00 operatives after demobilization. 
This gap, caused partly by shifts in 
ployment and normal wastage of the 
bor force, will exist if the industry at- 
mpts to operate at the most advan- 
cous level after the war. Under such 
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War and weather made the building cement, and_ structural steel came 


of Liberia’s first hydroelectric power 
project a two-and-a-half-year job. With 
only a bulldozer, a scraper, a power 
shovel, and 1,600 native laborers, en- 
gineers of Firestone Plantations Co., a 
subsidiary of Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., have finished construction on 
the Farmington River (above) and 
one of four 938-kva, generators is in 
place to supply power to the com- 
pany’s 100,000-acre rubber plantation 
development nearby. 

Weather limited construction ac- 
tivity to the short dry season—135 in. 
of rain fall during the wet season—and 
the war slowed arrival of imported 
materials and equipment. Machinery, 


from Great Britain and the United 
States; bricks for the power house 
were fired by natives in an improvised 
kiln. 

Construction of the 1,100-ft. diver 
sion dain, 500-ft. side-channel spill 
way, and the 2,500-tt. open canal (be 
low) required 160,000 cu. yd. of exca 
vation and 29,000 cu. yd. of concrete. 

The power project is only one of 
many developments undertaken in 
Liberia since Far Eastern 
producing areas fell into Japanese 
hands. Although Brazil outproduces 
Liberia, the two countries are nip and 
tuck as exporters of crude rubber to 
the United Nations. 
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The War and Business Abroad @ 109 


48-page Picture Record of 
typical Timber Structures 
jobs for U.S. industry... 


“ENGINEERING IN WOOD” is a docu- 
mented record of the importance of timber 
in building, and the type and kind of work 
performed by Timber Structures, Inc. for 
industry and government before and dur- 
ing the war. 

The book is packed with photographic 
and word illustrations on the use of ring- 
connected timber trusses, columns, arches, 
and heavy framing in buildings, ranging 
from small stores to huge industrial plants. 

Examples are from these fields: Aviation, 
Bridges, Shipyards, Municipal, Industrial, 
Commercial, Specialties; with a special 
section on Glued Lamination. 

Contractors, architects and engineers, as 
well as plant management men will find 
“Engineering in Wood” a worth-while ad- 
dition to their reference and work files on 
current and postwar construction planning. 


see 


STRUCTURES 


~TNCORPORATED 


ENGINEERING IN WOOD 
Portland 8, Oregon New York 17, N.Y. 


conditions only 82% of the present 
spindles and 72% of present looms 
would be required by the industry. 

@ Price Control Urged—The board is 
| particularly concerned about an orderly 
resumption of civilian production and 
deconcentration of the industry. Hit or 
miss reopening of the 45% of the mills 
now closed would permit uneconomic 
competition within the industry. 

To meet these urgent problems, the 
board proposes the establishment of an 
industry committee to work with gov- 
ernment on deconcentration schemes, 
demobilization policy, and coordination 
of industry plans. The board asks for 
elaborate mechanisms for controlling 
prices, or at least the revival of the 1939 
cotton industry act. 

@ Asks Protected Markets—The board 
makes a clear bid for government pro- 
tection in international markets. Re- 
garding India, for instance, it urges con- 
tinued tariff preference and maintenance 
of quotas on competitive Japanese lines. 

If all such prewar arrangements are 
revived, the board calculates that 75% 
of Britain’s export trade in piece goods 
would be protected. It unselfishly ad- 
mits that tariff protection in other pro- 
ducing countries may be necessary, but 
clearly denounces any postwar tariff 
battle. 

@ Machinery Needs—In response to the 
Board of Trade’s inquiry regarding post- 
war machinery requirements, the indus- 
try sets as its target the acquisition of 
| equipment worth $215,000,000 (val- 
| ued in prewar currency) during the five 
years following the defeat of Germany. 

No breakdown is given for import 
needs, but strong recommendations are 
| made regarding the release of textile 
| machinery producers from war controls 

contracts and the resumption of output 

for home consumption on a quota and 
| priority basis. 

@ Program Stirs Alarm—British reaction 
_to the Cotton Board report is one of 
alarm. The London Financial Post ac- 
cuses the Board of Trade of failing to 
give industries any idea of the economic 


| climate to be expected after the war, 


to assist them in their planning: 
“Merely to invite separate industries, seri- 
atim, to say what they would like in a 
world which includes only themselves, and 
| a government existing to serve them, is to 
ensure a succession of reports precisely on 
the present lines—proposing a p wwe corpo- 
| ration, with guaranteed minimum prices, a 
bar to new entrants, and government respon- 
sibility for providing an export world fit for 
the industries to live in.” 


OPENCUT MINING BOOMS 


To fill a serious gap between United 
Nations coal supply and requirements, 
Great Britain is clawing the topsoil off 
long-neglected coal seams in its first 
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major attempt at opencut 1 
—Jan.29'44,p66). 

Coal production is boo: g at § 
sites. A weekly output of ° 


ng (By 


100 te 
a year ago has been boosted to al 
than 125,000 tons. Duriny the br 
18 months, production ran t 000.04 
tons, but the 1944 schedu alls § 


a minimum of 10,000,000 a: 
for 15,000,000 tons. 

So fast was coal being mi 
new method at last report 


i hopes 


1 by th 


that hug 


backlogs, destined for use in liberate 
Europe, were accumulating at the Dit 
lo help Britain meet the |44 20 
and build stocks for Europe, the Unit 


States is shipping used and new ear 
moving equipment, providing techni 
advice, and taking over the su; plying 
current Mediterranean needs. © 

When the urgency of the coal sho 
age first became evident, the Combin 
Coal Committee, a joint agency , 
the Combined Production & Resource 
and Combined Raw Materials board 
plumped for reintroduction of opencel 
mining in Britain. Reason: Productio 
of 15,000,000 tons of coal by opency 
methods will require 8,000 men, by u 
derground methods 70,000. Alread 
more than 3,000 workers have been pu 
to work in opencut mines, 


Chart for Brazil 


Postwar economic plan in 
cludes tariff protection fo 
domestic industries. Immigratio 
and foreign capital sought. 


RIO DE JANEIRO-In three im 
portant meetings since the beginnin 
of the year, Brazilians have drawn y 
plans which provide a blueprint of the 
country s postwar economic program 
e Tariffs Discussed—Pacesetter was the 
Congress of Brazilian Economy held «1 
Rio and attended by every major ind 
trialist in the country. Tariffs, immigr 
tion, food production, foreign capital 
vestment, and participation in internagiier nec 
tional agreements all came up for it flow’ 


cussion. reing j 
In the field of tariffs, the general ma ae 
ager of the Cotton Spinners’ & Wea a 

ers’ Assn. of S40 Paulo—one of the 1 
powerful industrial associations in Bra ALVE 
zil—reflected popular business sent y 
ment when he demanded an “outng ey 
and courageous program of tariff prot anufac 
tion” on all domestic industrics but qpeld of 
reduction or removal of duties on i @iMe, too- 
ported industrial machinery. : the op 
e Protection Policy—While no dehntq 
action was taken to put the suggest! 4 
into effect, unbiased observers realizqqyye NCS 
that the government now has uch MBTo ke 
artime 
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Practically a 
necessity of life— 


“Te """""" present in every 
home—in every 
~~ industry—are 
~ "pipes, highways 
- through which 
flow the water, 
gas, steam, oil or 
r necessary fluid. And controlling 
it flow—saying “‘stop and go” to the 
rng fluids—are valves, the traffic 
trols of fluid highways. 


ALVES are vital to a nation at war. 

Not a warship or aircraft carrier, 
anufacturer or munitions maker 
huld operate without them. Civilian 
¢,oo—clothing, food and medicine 
the operation of heating plants and 
bmes—depends to a great extent on 

successful operation of valves. 


To keep pace with the stepped-up 
time demand, valve production 


Pouring a “traffic control” for fluid highways 


had to be greatly increased. Here, in 
the foundry of the world’s largest 
maker of valves, the adoption of new 
production methods and modern 
handling systems have helped to meet 
this demand. From the time the mold- 
ing sand starts its journey to the 
foundry floor until the hot valve cast- 
ings have been shaken out, every op- 
eration is handled on an efficient 
modern REX conveyor system that 
greatly increases production capacity 
and at the same time releases man- 
hours for the production of other 
necessary combat material. 

That conveyor system is another 
example of the design and engineer- 
ing skill of Chain Belt engineers. In 
practically every industry throughout 
the country, numerous types of REX 
conveyors are handling more mate- 
rials—at lower cost—with greater 
speed. 

Other REX equipment, too, is help- 


ing industry get things done faster— 
more economically. The REX line in- 
cludes more than 2000 sizes and types 
of chain belts for the transmission of 
power and the timing of operations 
as well as a complete line of equip- 
ment for the moving of water and 
other liquids, and the mixing, haul- 
ing and placing of concrete. 


* 


REX Conveying and Engineering 
Products Division, REX Chain Belt 
and Transmission Division, REX 
Construction Machinery Division, 
Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin; Baldwin- 
Duckworth Roller Chain Belt Division, 
Springfield 2, and Worcester 3, Mass. 


CHAIN BELT CO. 


OF MILWAUKEE 


large investment in many industries that 


| it is likely to support any move to pro- 


tect them if they are seriously threat- 


| ened by foreign competition after the 
| war. 


It is plain, however, that Brazilian 
tariff cooperation may be bought by 
such anxious outsiders as the United 
States. Washington’s obvious interest 


in commodity stockpile programs means 


that at least a part of Brazil's surplus 
coffee may be absorbed into one of the 
postwar feeding plans. The growth of 
the synthetic rubber industry, on the 


| other hand, is viewed with — 


because of the big development sc 


remes 


| for the Amazon Valley which have been 


built around the wartime demand for 


| natural rubber. 


@ Improvident Policy—Part of the sud- 


den new concern about domestic indus- 


try grows out of the warning of Presi- 
dent Vargas that Brazilian industrial 


| equipment is rapidly wearing out or 


becoming obsolete, while manufactur- 


_ ers continue to pay huge wartime divi- 


.-.expert mechanics 
choose these small tools to 


help speed war production 


Midget Plomb tools work like 
magic on small precise jobs 
because: 


1, They are designed to give 
maximum service in mini- 
mum space—work better. 

2. They are strong and ac- 
curate—safer to use. 

3. They are built to highest 
quality standards — last 
longer. 


You'll find these things true of 
all other hand tools in the com- 
plete Plomb line—famous in all 
industries for better, safer, 
longer-lasting service. Call the 
friendly Plomb dealer near you 
to get the Plomb tools you need 
for your war job.—Plomb Tool 
Co., Los Angeles 54, California. 


dends instead of laying aside funds 
for new equipment. 

The cotton textile industry, which 
accounts for 20% of the value of all 
industrial output, provides an excellent 
example of this improvident policy. 

Brazilian textiles have gained by new 
markets (South Africa, Belgian Congo, 
Argentina, and other South American 
countries), made large profits ($109,- 
000,000 in 1942, or 559% more than 


| prewar), and distributed most of them 


to shareholders. And yet, experts in the 
industry admit that in the light of new 
methods and equipment adopted in 
Britain and the United States, part of 
the Brazilian machinery is fit only for 
the scrap heap. 

e Foreign Capital Welcome—President 
Vargas also made it plain to the Brazil 
ian industrialists participating in the 


| conference that foreign capital will be 
| welcomed to Brazil, and at profitable 


rates, but warned that it will not be 


allowed to dominate the country’s in- 


dustries. 

Further raising of the income tax 
rates on profits remitted abroad is cone 
sidered inimical to the entry of foreign 


| capital. Foreign capital transfers, with a 
| few specified exceptions, are likely to be 
| freed from foreign exchange restrictions 


e Immigration Encouraged—Immigra- 


| tion is to be encouraged, with a prefer- 
| ence for Portuguese farm workers and 
| industrial technicians. But to boost the 
| yearly influx of desirable immigrants to 


100,000, it is likely that Italian indus- 
trial technicians will also be encouraged 
to settle in Brazil. 

A second move which indicates Bra- 
zil’s new determination to speed up its 


| industrial development is the creation 
| of a National Council of Industrial & 


| 
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Commercial Policy, which 

formed and assigned the | 

ing up, before the end of y 

plan to provide cheap a 

electric power. Behind the 

dream of building big n 

metallurgical, mining, and 

dustries. 

@ Push Foreign Trade—F\ 

that Brazilians are pushing f 

»lans came when the gover: 

host to the executive comn 

Permanent Council of Am 

merce & Production Associat 

gates came from the U.S., ¢ 

ico, Argentina, Uruguay, a 

prepare agenda for the co 

congress. Seventy-three of 

trade associations in the 2: 

countries are represented on t!i 
What the forthcoming « 

mean to industry throughout 

sphere is indicated in the 1 

on the agenda: (1) establishm 

industries; (2) coordination of indus 

according to plans urged by W. 

(where much of the financin 

cation of priorities must be arranged 

and (3) initiation of plans to avoid g 

ernment interference with private 

dustry. 
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CANADA 
Health Plan Jolts 


Canada’s national heal 
scheme is published and the cos 
estimates stun citizens alread 
burdened with heavy tax load 


OTTAWA—Canadians received 
shock this week when estimated « 
of a new national health scheme we 
published, indicating that the goven 
ment believes that the House of Cor 
mons will pass the seventh draft ot 
national health bill which has just bee 
submitted. 

@ Taxpayers Shocked—The new pi 
provides for universal state health 1 
surance at a total estimated annual co 
of $250,000,000, of which $150,000, 

would come from individuals and th 
remainder from the Dominion treasun 

It was the breakdown of individu 
payments that staggered Canadians wh 
already pay income taxes gener ly cor 
ceded to be steeper than even the late 
United States rates. 

@ Basic Costs—Basic annual levy on " 


ivi “* 
dividuals, if the national health schem 
is passed, is $12 a year. This applies" 


single persons with an annual income 
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AIR ROUTE CLAIMS. 


Canada has laid claim, through 
Minister of Munitions & Supply 


C. D. Howe, to the air routes 
northwest to Alaska and the 
Onent. 


In the House of Commons last 
week, [lowe put the ultimate cost 
to Canada at $59,000,000 and an- 
nounced that the United States 
would be reimbursed for all per- 
manent air installations in north- 
western Canada. 

As to the route’s international 
future, Howe says: 

“In arranging for the postwar use 
of this air route, the government of 
Canada will pursue a liberal policy of 
cooperating with other nations. We 
hope that the right to use the route 
will become part of a general scheme 
of international cooperation in air 
transport matters which will provide 
greater freedom of movement of air 
craft and of air traffic within a suitable 
international framework.” ‘ 

Canada, according to Howe, has 
informed the U. S. that it will 
not expect payment for air facili- 
ties constructed at the request of 
Washington and at Canadian ex- 
pense. Installations for which the 
U. §. will be reimbursed by Can- 
ada include fields and landing 
trips on the Mackenzie River 
route, all other airfields, landing 
strips, and other permanent facili- 
ties installed in consultation with 
Canada for the defense of the 
continent. 


ith one ae No contri 
7 


pt more than $660. Base rate for mar- 
ti persons Or persons with one de- 
ndent and an income of not over 


1200 is $24. After that, the rates rise— 


cording to total income—to $30 a year 
‘single persons, and $50 for — 
itions 
required by or for children under 16. 
st of health services for them and for 
mons who are unable to contribute 
| be covered by the treasury. 
No Tax on Employers—L, evies on em- 
wers, included in earlier drafts of 
: bill, are eliminated in the present 
iy) 
lhe plan is designed to prov ide all 
wessary medical, surgical, nursing, hos- 
il, and dental services, as well as a 
ted supply of drugs and appliances. 
Despite the popular demand for a na- 
mal health program, Canadians were 
ocked when they learned how much 
will cost. Whether it is adopted or 
it will depend on the outcome of a 
tonal-provincial conference during 
Easter recess of Parliament. 
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How to obtain a 
maximum of output 
with a minimum of 
office personnel is the 
subject covered in 
this new twenty-page 
booklet being offered 
to executives. Obtain 
your copy from your 
office supply dealer, 
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NOW MAKING WAR PRODUCTS 


DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The directors of Chrysler Corporation 
have declared a dividend of seventy- 
five cents ($.75) per share on the out- 
standing common stock, payable 
March 14, 1944, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
February 28, 1944, 


B. E. HUTCHINSON 
Chairman, Finance Committee 
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with HANSEN 
ONE-HAND TACKER 


MODELS for driving two-pointed Tackpoints or T-head 
single-leg Tacks up to %” length. Unit is self-contained, 
light-weight, portable. Rapid, automatic, one-hand oper- 
&tion. Used in various industries for 

speeding up tacking, fastening and REQUEST 
assembly operations. Get the facts! FOLDER 


A. L. HANSEN MFG. CO. 
5130 Ravenswood Ave. Chicego 40, Ill. 
RE OSI rT, 


The More You Give 
The More Will Live 
—1944 Red Cross War Fund. 
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Brokers during at least a good part of 
this week were able to sit back and enjoy 
one of the briskest rallies staged by indus 
trial shares on the New York Stock Ex- 
change in many a day. The rally started 
‘Tuesday with a quick and totally unex- 
pected rise that caught many veteran 
Wall Street observers completely off 
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concermng the near-term mar} 
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@ Heavy Volume—Reawakening of inter. sumed, the hitherto stron, + th 
est in these shares, which have been lag- utility stocks and speculativ: ta | 
ging behind the parade for so long, obvi- have been so hesitant this w: chen 
ously has been of material benefit to the in the rise of the industrial st that i 
Strect’s Commission income, since trading Despite the excellent perfor t] a a 
volume reached the 1,200,000-share level week of the industrial shares, wo chy lm 
‘Tuesday and hit an even higher mark the is seen yet in the bearish opinions of to dt 
next day. Wednesday's 1,690,000 volume majority of the market students \ ho | he ha: 
was the most active daily session on the some time have been predictiny joy Mavbe 
Big Board since last fall. markets over the coming month. wc® 
But what has really been stirring the consider the present rally caused alm 8 th: 
Strect isn't merely the rise in trading entirely by technical factors, t} ito | 
volume, welcome as that is. Brokers are _ point to the vulnerability of various stoc} con af 
more impressed by the broad nature of when a substantial amount of profi of 10 
the recovery, as well as by the absence — taking was evident towards the close of ~ of 100 
as predominating factors of specialties or trading on Wednesday. on 
particular speculative pets in the “cat and ve to pi 
dog” variety which often carlier this year Security Price Averages Bet. 
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HE TRADING POST 


War and Postwar 


The other day I had a letter from an 
Air Force officer who, after a 
tour of duty overseas, is back i 
; country. He raised this Par Tae 
bing been back here for four months, 
f course been struck by the wonder 
that the war is evidently much 
r to being won here in the United 
bs than it is in Europe or the Pacific. 1 
«that it is necessary to discuss postwar 
ems and prepare for them now. But it 
wads me of a guy planning what he’s 
wg to do “after his appendix is out” be 
e he has even taken the ether. 
\avbe we are so accustomed to thinking 
terms of production that we automatically 
wme that production will win the war. 
iid to God it could; but it’s not the pro 
sion of 150,000 planes, but the expendi 
eof 100,000 that will bring victory. The 
sof 100,000 planes, the lives of 50,000 to 
) young pilots is the price we shall 
ve to pay, and we haven't really made a 
wapayment as yet so far as the total is 
vened. Let’s do the planning but let's 
talk about it until the casualty lists have 
cast been published. 
Here is a most appealing point of 
wvery well put. It is true that every- 
¢ is inclined to measure the progress 
the war according to his own personal 
ntact with it. 
Once we pass the peak of war produc- 
n here at home, many of those con- 
med in war production are prone to 
| that we have passed the peak of the 
at effort. That, of course, is not true, 
s this officer so well points out. And 
an very sure that none of the parents, 
ives, or other kin of the millions who 
we gone overseas will feel that the 
ak of their war effort is passed. ‘There 
little danger that they will reach that 
int until they have their loved ones 
cly home again. 
Bat I cannot go along altogether with 
his officer's comment on our attitude 
ward postwar planning. If I may use 
own illustration, I’m inclined to 
link that the fellow who is going to get 
appendix out would be, in fact, 
uther itelligent to plan what he might 
e doing afterward—especially if he is 
ping to pay for the operation. 
The fact is that these millions of 
ng men and women who are in the 
med forces have neither the time, the 
xlination, nor the opportunity to do 
en hag postwar planning for them- 
When they put on the uniform, 
r tosh on a job that is taking, and 
i continue to take until V-day, just 
bout : ll of their energies—mental, phys- 
a, and moral. And when they took 
n that job, they wrote off their own 


¢ 


' 
} 
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futures so tar as lies within their power | | 
to shape them 

hat means, therefore, that those of 
us who are left at home must assume 
a trusteeship for those who no longer 
enjoy the privilege of planning for their 


own futures. Whatever planning is 
done, therefore, to effect the transition 


from war to peace and to improve out 
peacetime prospects must be done 
much in the interest of those who are 
winning our victory as in the interest 
of those of us who still are at home 
and doing the planning. 

Unless that planning is put under way 
promptly, | am sure that those of the 
armed forces who now may resent it 
will suffer at least as much from the 
neglect as will those of us who still are 
in position to plan for the future. I 
can sympathize with the suggestion of 
this officer that we do not ‘ “talk about 
it.” But unfortunately, planning — to 
shape the destiny of a democratic na 
tion cannot get very far unless we do a 
lot of talking about it. 


* x * 


als 


incidentally, touching upon _ this 
question of how long the war may last, 
and with particular reference to the 
warnings we now are getting from many 
quarters, I turned up the other evening 
the following item in “The Memoirs 
of Marshal Foch” published 1931. 
Referring to a conference with the Al 
lied commanders-in-chief on July 24, 
1918, the Marshal, who was then Allied 
Generalissimo wrote: 


Another subject discussed at this confer 
ence was the necessity for the allies of finish 
ing the war in 1919. Ina letter to M. Clem 
enceau dated a short time before, I had 
asked him to call to the colors the class of 
1920 beginning with the month of October, 
1919, and I gave him the following reasons 

“1919 will be the decisive year of the 
conflict. By the spring of that year, America 
will have reached the climax of her effort. If 
it is desired to shorten the war, we must 
wage it with the greatest possible intensity 
from that moment on; 

I wrote along the same lines to the com 
manders-in-chief on July 24, asking them to 
a statement of the 


draw up resources upon 
which each of them could count at the be 
ginning of 1919—in large units in men, in 
artillery, in aircraft, in tanks, and cater- 
pillar transport. I laid particular stress on 
the necessity not only of maintaining, but of 
developing our superiority in tanks, and | 


requested the commanders-in-chief to bring 
the requisite pressure to bear on their respec 
tive governments for speeding up the pro 
duction of these so-much needed engines 
The Generalissimo’s judgment was 
expressed in July, 1918, less than four 
months before the armistice. W.C., 
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UEL conservation fs 
a new effort for many 
Americans—but it has been, 
Iron Fireman’s regular job. 
automatic stokers have been saving coal, and 
users have been reaping the gains of coal 
savings for more than 20 years. 

Right now, in thousands of heating and 
power plants throughout the United States 
and Canada, Iron Fireman owners are saving 
coal, saving labor and saving money with Iron 
Iron Fireman's 


and now is, 


lron Fireman 


Fireman automatic stokers, 
automatic firing and scientific combustion 
gets more heat, more power from coal than 
was ever before thought possible. 


Because Iron Fireman 


automatic stokers save 


Iron Fireman 
Stokers Are 
Available Now 


and power plants (other 
eligible to apply for immediate stoker installa- 
tions. Our nationwide organization of quali- 
fied factory representatives and dealers is at 
Iron Fireman Manufacturing 
Cleveland 11, Ohio, 


coal, new regulations 
make owners of heating 


than residential) 


your service, 
Co., 3428 West 106th St., 


THE TREND 


BEYOND THE BARUCH REPORT 


In view of its major contributions, it is no wonder that 
the Baruch-Hancock report on postwar readjustment has 
been favorably received. But the main work of planning 
government's role in the transition remains to be done. 
What we have is just the preface to a report on that. 

Transition policies inevitably must be shaped by 
longer-range notions as to our fundamental economy. 
The report’s philosophy is to take government out of 
business; thus, it leaves little room for ideas about utiliz- 
ing government surpluses for price-fixing operations, or 
government plants for yardstick production. But “the 
overriding criterion for a transition plan” is what we do 
to assure that “in demobilizing from wart we do not 
cripple ourselves for peace” (BW—Mar.27'43,p108). 
The war has distorted our economy, and private enter- 
prise cannot suddenly pick up without adjustment of the 
distortions. ‘That’s government’s transition job. 


© Specifically, the Baruch report sets up machinery and 
lays out policies for contract termination, surplus dis- 
posal, and veteran retraining. Here congressional com- 
mittees are in almost complete agreement with it. 
Indeed, one might be struck with the thought that, on 
these problems, there has been general agreement as to 
both principles and details for a long time—and with the 
idea that they have consumed attention out of propor- 
tion to their difficulties. But, in any event, the decks are 
now cleared for action on them. 

Other recommendations in the report cover the war- 
time drafting of a postwar tax law and special treatment 
for small business. ‘This leaves five points lumped under 
the title, “Tightening the Mobilization Machine,” and 
these reflect the authors’ understanding that demobiliza- 
tion does involve something more than taking the wraps 
off enterprise. They envisage the continuance of war 
agencies for demobilization work, closer cooperation 
among them, and improved administration of the war as 
measures towards postwar readjustment. 


© They get down to cases in suggesting an “X-Day” plan 
for application when Germany collapses. ‘This is to estab- 
lish what contracts we'll cancel then and what resources 
will be freed, so we can know what reconversion we can 
start: initially in essential civilian lines, then in retooling, 
then in goods that civilians want first—with all competi- 
tors to be treated alike “as far as possible.” 

For the rest, “there must be constant refinement of 
policies and methods through trial and error,” a process 
inevitable in the transition, though presumably the whole 
point of planning is to minimize error. 

Only in the final recommendation—for gathering a 
sheaf of public works plans to fill in any “valley of unem- 
ployment”—though Baruch and Hancock “see no likeli- 


hood that the materials or manpower can be availabj 
even with the defeat of Japan’—is there a clear acdinissig 
that we may face basic economic dislocations. 

In short, the report primarily plans for the i; \portan 
job of getting business free of the war, secondarily 9 
adjusting wartime controls to transition, and only lasth 
and somewhat faintly—on preparing for possible troy}) 
on the over-all economic front. 


© To disagree with the emphasis is not necessarily to take 
a pessimistic view of what conditions will be right afte 
the war. But, in planning readjustment, we ouglit to pre 
pare for the worst so as to make for the best. 

The worst can be any one of several things that might 
flow out of wartime distortions—the adjustment of which 
is government's, not enterprise’s, responsibility. And 
though the report estimates that, at most, only 20% of 
our industrial capacity faces any degree of physical, plant 
by-plant reconversion, it does emphasize that bottlenecks 
can arise from war breaks in the “chain of materials” and 
the “chain of integration of American industry.” 

For example, lumber may well be scarce until man. 
power can be drawn back to the woods, and logging 
equipment produced. Houses might be wanted, but 
building would be restricted, construction workers idle, 
and their spending on consumer goods lost. No kingdom 
will be lost for want of such a nail, but this case does 
typify the breaks in the chains that can become danger 
ous, but might be, in part, repaired by prescient action. 


e There are a wide array of additional problems having 
to do with prices and rationing, competitive relation- 
ships, manpower distribution, and the like that will be 
particularly troublesome during the initial transition 
while we are fighting Japan, and for which we necd solu 
tions beyond those indicated. These will tie in witha 
whole nexus of difficulties that will face us after final 
victory, and a vital phase of planning must be to tie in 
the decisions on them, too. 

Such planning among the agencies concerned is only 
in its infancy and, indeed, successive visits to Washing 
ton produce increasing amazement among business men 
at its limited scope and the early stage in which the work 
remains. If anything, pressure to restrict postwar plat 
ning for fear of the psychological effect on warmaking 
has succeeded too well. 

As things stand, the Baruch-Hancock report clears us 
of the problems on which we in general agree, so that we 
can proceed to the consideration of (1) the specific diff 
culties of transition, and (2) an economic plan to meet 
possible dislocations attendant upon full demobilization. 
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